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“Tae Srecrator” is published. every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon > hi Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that } uper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before Exeut o'clock a.M. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


W E may, we believe, announce with some confidence the main 

features of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s forthcoming Indian 
Budget. He has a surplus of two millions, which he will 
use to sweep away almost all existing Indian customs duties, 
replacing them by a uniform rate of five per cent. ad valorem. 
The exceptions are spirits, which will remain as they are, 
the tariffed piece goods, which will not be changed, and the 
duty on beer, which will be reduced to an anna (three half- 
pence) a gallon. The income-tax will not be touched, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan believing that with these changes he will 
be able next year to abolish it altogether. 








The Church-rate question is retrograding. On Wednesday 
Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill for their abolition was thrown out by 
a majority of ten (285 to 275),—by far the greatest triumph 
the Church party have gained in the House of Commons. 
The opposition was led by Mr. Hardy in an able and tem- 
perate speech, which was penetrated, however, by the fulse 
impression that, with the loss of compelling power to enforce 
the rate the rate would be a dead letter. We believe Mr. 
Bright’s proposed compromise to omit the compelling power, 
and leave all the rest of the machinery untouched, would be 
the best practicable solution, and in most parishes would take 
away the invidiousness of the rate without at all diminishing 
its fruitfulness,;—a view which was apparently maintained 
by Lord A. Churchill. The announcement of the unlooked-for 
majority excited tumultuous sensation in the House. It will 
be a joy for ever to the hearts of numberless clergymen, and 
scarcely a mortification to any one, as the Dissenters would 
miss the grievance even more than the Church would miss the 
victory. 


The House of Lords have again thrown out the Qualifi- 
cation for Office Oaths Abolition Bill—that is, have refused 
the redress of a trumpery little grievance which they admit 
to be absolutely no protection to the Church, simply and 
avowedly because they wish the Dissenters to feel that Church- 
men have a right to impose humiliating conditions on the 
admission of Dissenters to office. Lord Russell made a manly 
and convincing speech for any one who intended to be con- 
vineed, which few of his opponents did. The opposition to 
the measure may be compressed into one sentence :—‘ It is of 
no use, and is irritating; but it is the only mark of the lower 
caste of a Dissenter we have left. On the repeal of the Test 
Act, the Church was promised some such sign of her birth- 
right, and you may be well content if the nasty medicine is 
only forced down the throats of a few Dissenting mayors and 
aldermen who thus do penance for the whole body.’ For 
this noble intellectual and moral position all the six 
bishops present voted, including, we grieve and wonder 
to report, the Bishop of London. ‘The bill was lost by a 
majority of 17; 52 for to 67 against. 





General Hooker is asserted to be on his march to Richmond. 
His advanced guard, under General Stoneman, has crossed the 
Rappahannock, and occupied Gordonsville. General Hooker 
has with him about 100,000 men; but the mud is still deep, 
and the Confederates have still a considerable army under 
General Lee. Mr. Davis, in an address to the Southern people, 
expresses full confidence, but vehemently calls upon the 
people to plant wheat, as the armies have been for some time 
past upon half rations. 


The Bishop of Exeter has taken, as he generally does, 
a line of his own on the Colenso question. In reply to 
the address of his clergy, he withholds his own judgment, 
on the ground that the appeal from the Bishop of Cape- 
town will lie to a Court in which the Archbishop and 
some Bishops of the province of Canterbury must sit as 
judges, and that no possible judge should prejudge a 
legal question. At the same time the Bishop inhibits Dr. 
Colenso from preaching within his diocese, which gives some 
reason to think that he has prejudged the question. Perhaps 
this predicament only shows more clearly that Bishops are 
not capable of a judicial state of mind. The Bishop of Exeter 
would have made a fair advocate and an admirable attorney, 
but certainly not a judge—his notion of impartiality consisting 
not even in withholding the expression of his prepossession, 
but only in substituting a gesture of distrust for an articu- 
lated condemnation. 


It is evident that Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to remove the 
exemption of Public Charities from income-tax, which 
is now so perplexing to the collectors of the tax, 
will be bitterly opposed when it comes on for discussion on 
Monday. The Charities are all up in arms, and it is sup- 
posed that the Clubs, which are not Charities, will avenge 
their wrongs by trying to defeat the Government on the 
former head. We shall much regret it, if it should be so. 
No principle can be clearer than that it is unwise and unjust 
to vote money from the public purse for any purpose over 
which the Government exercises no control. And this is 
exactly what we are doing by taxing general incomes 
more heavily in order to exempt the expenditure of 
charitable corporations from taxation. No doubt they will 
have less to spend, but the public will have more,—and may, 
if they will, spend the sum so saved in charity. It is an 
abuse of argument to say that even now incomes undera 
certain sum are not to be taxed at all;—certainly not, when 
they are incomes independently owned; but every man who 
supports a pensioner out of his superfluities pays the full tax 
on the sum so expended. What is practically effected by the 
present law is this, that every taxpayer is compelled to con- 
tribute, besides his poor-rate, something more towards the 
charities of the country, without any interest or control over 
their character or management. If we give back this sum, 
we may, in fact, still gain it for the charitics in many cases, 
but in a better form ; and in still more spare it to those who 
are far less able to afford it than the poor who benefit by these 
Charities. 








The new Archbishop of Paris has published his lettre 
pastorale, which delights the progressive Catholic clergy, and 
is almost passed over in silence by the ultra-clerical papers. 
Monsigneur of Paris declares that he is “a man of his time and 
of his country,” and boldly proclaims that ‘‘ Catholicism ought 
not to be looked upon as hostile to what we must call civiliz- 
ation and progress.” He states, ‘‘ Si ? Eglise est inmuable, elle 
nest pas immobile” (if the Church is immutable she is not 
stationary), and continues, ‘‘ We do not despise the great and 
beautiful things which men know how to accomplish in taking 
hold of conquered nature, to make it subservient to their 
wants, and impressing on it the seal of their genius.” The 
Ultramontanes are especially angry at the words ‘called by 
the choice of the Emperor and the canonical institution of the 
Sovereign Pontiff,” which mean to imply, what certainly is 
the case, that the Archbishop has to thank Napoleon III. more 
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than Pius IX. for his appointment. It is, altogether, an | in the State which believes that California, Oregon, Washing- 
eloquent address, and speaks in a tone to which episcopal | ton Territory, and Utah, would be better off as a separate 
mandements have not accustomed the French. | Republic of the Pacific. Such ideas are just now dangerous, 
< rr 2 eo : and a sudden movement, headed by the party which organized 
The Foreign Office published oa Thursday an important | the Vigilance Committee, might be dangerous to the Union. 
collection of papers upon the Polish affair. They show that Hence the preparations which have so greatly alarmed British 
the Western Powers have pressed ‘ conciliation” on Russia | (9]ymbia. 
with almost peremptory firmness, Earl Russell warning Baron . . ——— 
Brunnow that, although his note was pacific, events might We call attention to a striking letter from the Rey. F. D. 
Maurice in another page, giving his powerful support to Dr. 


change. We have analyzed the correspondence in another | 4 4 : $ Pp 
place, and need here only remark that the Blue-book Stanley’s argument against subscription. We are persuaded 


contains very few references to France, and that Napo- | that a very large body of the English clergy of very various 
leon always appears as a half seen but terrible specta- | theological leanings would be willing to combine in an effort 
tor in the background. Information from Sweden, too, | to sweep away subscriptions, if effected without altering in 
is obviously suppressed, and there are exceedingly few specu- | any way the theological standards of doctrine in the Church. 


lations. For the rest, the correspondence is dangerously Mr. Villi eg 
. 7 ~ . Villiers, on Tuesday, announced the Government plan 
Pleesant, position, Te obviously knew nothing ‘bout the |" the relief of Lancashire. It is to employ the people upon 
a mn municipal works, and reclaiming waste land. e 0 
a a ao Phraneayrg La dl be a Health have powers for the improvement of the cotton cities 
Mazzini He ps i to be Lord Russell’s general Bogey, and which they have never used, and which, with this abundant 
the word “ Mazzinians” is employed as if it were equivalent supply of iabour, they mast use at once. They can empley 
to “the Reds.” That is hard, when Maszszini is the only Red 70,000 labourers, and thus release the cotton hands from the 
h “ ‘ ustified th “ we f the + Sansa - y **e¢' | demoralization consequent on relief. ‘The plan is an excellent 
Who Bas justified the use of the dagger: one, provided the Boards of Health are willing to raise the 
The Polish revolt lags a little. Every day brings its com- | !oaus; but how if they are not? The fear of disturbances will, 
bat, but, as the Russians always claim a victory, and the | Perhaps, quicken their sense of smell—-a sense which we 
insurgents always deny a defeat, the history of these skir- | *irm to be weak in the majority of Lancashire men—and 
mishes is, perhaps, a little obscure. It may be noted, how- | they may embrace eagerly the grand opportunity placed in 
ever, that the peasants, irritated by Russian excesses, are in | their hands. If they will not, Parliament must either coerce 
places joining the movement, and that the correspondent of |°T bribe them, and the usual English rule is to adopt the 
the Times adheres to his statement that Lithuania is in open | second alternative. The decision is to be made in three weeks, 
revolt. A statement is circulated in Scharf’s correspondence | and a capable agent has already ss despatched from the 
that the Russian secret society is about to land 6,000 men in | Central Board of Health with very large powers. 
Courland ; but this must be an invention. That society might Somebody has some money left in spite of the American 
ssibly have that number at their disposal = Finland, but | war and the Lancashire distress. ‘The amount realized for 
ow are they to be embarked in the province : the Bicknell collection of pictures, criticized in our last 
Perhaps the most remarkable statement in the new corre- | ise, was 58,600/., and some of the prices given for indi- 
spondence on Poland is one made by Mr. Mounsey. This vidual pictures were exorbitant. Three pictures by Sir E. 
gentleman, in a careful and official report, repeats, and | Landseer, one of them, the “‘ Prize Calf,” perhaps the poorest 
apparently believes, the assertion that orders have been | Picture he ever painted, obtained an average price of 2,215I. 
issued by the Archduke to the soldiery to obey only their each, the lowest, the “* Prize Calf,” selling for 1,800/. Turner’s 
non-commissioned officers. The higher officers are all sus- | Antwerp—Ven sey or oe 0 : —— fetched 
pected. If this statement be true—and we fully believe it— 2,5104. 3 and “‘Helvoetaluys,” 11,6004. ne picture by 
it accounts for the sudden absence of discipline in the Rus- | C#llcott also went high—an English landscape with cattle, 
sian army, and must lead in the end to inevitable defeat which produced 2,950/. ; but — were — , by 
Hl : ‘ * | Sir Edwin Landseer. Leslie’s ‘‘ The Heiress” also reached 
It would be safer to remove the officers than suffer them 1,323/., and Stanficld’s “Pic du Midi in the Pyrenees,” 











ahttcogneneaes GoSeniy Gee eve — 2,677/. Most of the nominal buyers were dealers. 
The Federal Admiral Dupont, with nine iron-clads, com- Tho Diener -of Gimmeme, 4 tee chatniier of acdedckew 


menced the attack on Charleston on 7th April. The vessels : Dhigg . 
advanced at half-past 12, and by half-past 2 found them- | ‘lub, considers itself badly fed. A Select Committee ap- 
selves brought up by an arrangement of cables, buoys, aud | Pointed to consider the question, has ape’ that the 
tall piles. Thus stopped, they were exposed to a pitiless kitchen department is not so good as it ought to be, 
concentric fire from the batteries which lined the shores of the |9"4 gives the keeper of the refreshment rooms till July 
ereek, at the head of which Charleston stands. In half an |‘? Teform, under penalty of being superseded. The pre- 
hour one vessel was hulled, and another unable to move, a | S°2% purveyor, who has been ten a th re = says it is 
third useless from the closing of her port, a fourth disabled by | 2°t his fault. Members cannot order their dinners, because 
inability to move her turret, and a fifth riddled with balls. | ey caunot tell when they will want them, and after a great 
Admiral Dupont accordingly gave the order to retreat, and | SP¢ech scores of legislators —_ out all screaming -~ — at 
next day returned to Port Royal. The defeat is said in |°¢¢- The office is not greatly sought, and it would almost 
America to be due to the use of Whitworth guns; but the | S¢¢™ a8 if the House wanted to secure the comforts of a club, 
plates of the iron-clads, which vary from four inches to fifteen, |*t the rates of a club, without aoe age’ Aa 
are none of them solid. They are all one-inch plates clamped they only sit half the year they — ye . no Bates, “7 otel- 
together. The disaster has not apparently created much ex- | *¢epers do in towns where the rush is for Ge “conn. 
citement in the North, the general remark being that the| The Duke of Newcastle has abolished the great anomaly 
lesson will improve the iron-clads. in the Government of New Zealand. He ey placed all 
A special telegram to the Times announces that Cardinal | 2#tive affairs under the control of the Colonial Parliament. 
Antonelli’s Poem vel has been accepted, and that he will | The objection to this course has always been that the settlers 
be succeeded by Cardinal de Angelis. ‘The statement has not | °USht not to govern the natives ; but as a matter of fact they 
been confirmed. | always have governed them, and the only change introduced 
———__—- | is to impose on the Governors responsibility for their govern- 
The latest accounts from Mexico are more favourable to} ment. The natives are still protected, the Governor being 
the French. On the 24th March General Forey was before | ordered to veto all acts specially directed against them. With 
Puebla, which he proposes to take, it would seem, by regular | the new power comes the new task of providing for the ex- 
siege. There seems a strange want of dash in his movements, | penses of war, and the colonists talk with dread of raising an 
but he may have received some severe lessons as to the danger | army of their own. ‘The best plan for the colonists would 
of despising an enemy who fights well behind earthen walls. | be to form themselves into a Volunteer army, and induce 
The rumour of the capture of Mexico has been revived, butis | some one tribe of natives to become regular troops. They 
inconsistent with the known facts. might be just as good as the Sikhs. 








The armaments recently called for by the Government of | Father Passaglia introduced his long promised bill into the 
California are at last explained. We are informed that the | Italian Parliament on the 23rd ultimo. He is, he says, con- 
harbour defences are intended against the French, and the levy | vinced that Rome and Italy must be reconciled, and that the 
to strengthen the hands of the internal government. The | deadly hostility of the 180 Italian Bishops must be overcome. 
officials are faithful to the Union, but there is a powerful party | He, therefore, proposes that every priest should be compelled 
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to take an oath of allegiance to King and Constitution, that 
no priest should be ordained without some years’ instruction 
in a secular lyceum, and that the bishops should be compelled 
to indemnify all priests whom they may suspend for political 
reasons. We have commented on the bill in another place ; 
it was received with loud cheers. 


The following paragraph gives a short and curious sum- 


mary of the colonial empire of Great Britain :—“ The colonies | 


of Great Britain comprise altogether 3,350,000 square miles, 
and cost us for management 3,350,000/. per annum, or just 
about a poundamile. They have an aggregate revenue of 
11,000,000/., and owe among them 27,000,000/., or just two 
years and ahalf’s income. They import goods to the amount 
of 60,000,000/. yearly—half from ourselves, and half from 
all the rest of the world. They export produce to the value 
of 50,000,000/., of which three-fifths come to this kingdom ; 
and all this is done by a population which is under 10,000,000 
in the aggregate, and of which only 5,000,000 are whites.” 


Add to these figures 900,000 square miles for India, and | 


200,000,000 of people, with a trade of 71,000,000/., and we 
have asa result that the Queen reigns over nearly one-third of 
the land of the earth, and nearly a fourth of its population. 
If a British Vizier under the Emperor should, as seems pro- 
bable, rule China, Englishmen will directly control more than 
half the human race. 





General Niel Dow reports from New Orleans that he has 
a battalion of negroes in his division as artillerists who, in 
every respect, are equal to the whites. 
marked more or less, and some were covered with scars from 
head to foot. The escaped slaves from one plantation were 
all branded on the forehead in letters one and a half inches 
long, occupying the whole front with the initials of their 
master’s name, ‘W.M.’ Some had iron collars rivetted 
round their necks; some had shackles, and some had been 
handcuffed.” It is the emancipation of these, and such as 
these, that Mr. Horsman considers,—if it endangers, however 
little, a white man’s life,—‘ the most atrocious crime against 
the laws of civilization and humanity the world has ever 
seen.”” Mr. Horsman has a gift for paradox. 


It is satisfactory to see that Sir Fowell Buxton (whom a 
contemporary confounds with his uncle, Mr. T. F. Buxton) 
is anxious to vindicate the hereditary right of his family to 
lead English opinion on the greatest social question which 
any age has ever raised. Ata meeting held yesterday week, 
too late for our last impression, to collect help for the new 
freed men in the United States, Sir Fowell Buxton took the 
chair, and spoke with manly earnestness of the great cause 
then working for itself a solution. ‘‘ Whatever was the 
original intention of the Emancipation proclamation,” said 
Sir F. Buxton, “its result has been most happy.” He spoke 
with strong approbation of the slave regiments raised by the 
North, and expressed his belief that ‘when once the black 
troops have fought shoulder to shoulder with the white troops, 
and when the negroes have obtained the knowledge of arms 
it will be impossible again to reduce them to bondage.” It 
was shown that many thousands are now escaping from the 
South every day to avoid being tied together and trooped off 
into the interior, and that in spite of the generous efforts of the 
free coloured population, of the Quakers, and of the Govern- 
ment, it is not a very easy task to provide them at first with 
the means of living in countries desolated by war. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes made an eloquent Abolition speech, and Mr. 
Charles Buxton, the member for Maidstone, while avowing 
that he had looked with great dread on the Emancipation 
policy, spoke sanguinely of the result, and showed how easy 
would now be the transition to free labour in the South, where 
the masters could be persuaded to acquiesce in it. 


Another large meeting, more exclusively political, and in- 
tended to strengthen the hands of the Government in car- 
rying out stringently the Foreign Enlistment Act, was 
held in Glasgow on Tuesday. Professor Nichol, who fills, 
we believe, the chair of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity, stated the situation with eloquent impartiality, and 
urged on an almost unanimous meeting the reasons for 
holding ‘‘that a war at this crisis with the North would be 
a calamitous, an unnatural—I had almost said a sacri- 
legious war,”—that it would mean “a fettered trade, 
blockaded ports, a monstrous debt, heavy taxes, dear food, 
and blood shed like water; merchantmen stealing over dan- 
gerous seas; English cannon in New York harbour, Ameri- 
can cannon in the Clyde; a long rancour between friends 


** Almost all were | 


| America of being hewn by a double-edged sword; the glory 

to England of having fought so well as to perpetuate the 
slavery of a race for centuries.” Resolutions were moved 
embodying the spirit of Professor Nichol’s speech, and car- 
ried, after a brief speech in favour of an amendment, by an 
immense majority. In Glasgow, as in Manchester and Liver- 
pool, the working clusses have no hesitation in choosing their 
side. 





The mail bags of the Peterhoff are to be sent unopened to 
their destination, but the ship itself is to go into the prize 
court for adjudication. This is a very satisfactory solution. 
** Historicus’ has shown this week, in another able letter, that 
no impression can be more unfounded than the popular notion 
that, because a ship’s papers are made out for a neutral port, 
the prize court has no right to entertain her case. Lord 
| Stowell’s decis-ons show conclusively that in very many cases 
indeed, we should never have had adequate evidence of the 
vessel's guilt, if we had not claimed the power to submit 
any capture made, even on the slenderest suspicion, to a 
prize court. Every ship preparing to break a blockade has 
papers made out as a matter-of-course precaution to some neutral 
port. It is for the prize court to decide. England will never 
shrink from abiding now, asa neutral, by the laws which her 
own judges laid down for her procedure when she was a bel- 
| ligerent. 


Mr. Price has been returned without opposition for Rad- 
nor boroughs, in the place vacated by the death of Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis. 


Mr. Stansfeld has been re-elected cheerfully at Halifax, and 
his half-apology for entering the Government received without 
any demur. We do not think it was needed. The Liberals, 
‘who call themselves independent, and who generally differ 

from the Whigs only in feeling a warmer interest in the great 

working-class, and having direct social and political ties with it, 

would serve their cause ill indeed if they always refused to 
take the only way to gain permanent influence over the 

Government,—which is by learning how to govern. Mr. 
| Stansfeld, as junior Lord of the Admiralty, will have but 
jaa infinitesimal influence over the Navy Estimates ; but a man 
| must occupy the lower offices of trust before he can occupy the 
, higher: and a temporary sacrifice of Parliamentary influence, 
if it can be made, as in this case, without the slightest insin- 
_cerity, is well invested in obtaining the first condition of 
| future administrative responsibility. Mr. Stansfeld has acted 
| wisely, and we trust his Parliamentary eclipse will be even 
now only partial, and very temporary. 


The superstition as to the manners and customs of the aris- 
tocracy which is condensed in the phrase “drunk as a lord,” 
seems to linger still. Mr. Henry Bedford, an educated vaga- 

bond, was last week committed for trial on charges of swind- 
ling almost grotesque in impudence. On the Ist of May last 
|year he asked lodging at a coffeehouse in Camden Town, on 
| the ground that he was the nephew of the Duke of Beaufort, 
}and obtained it. He then threatened to tear up a cheque for 
| 1007. received from his uncle, because it was so small, and 
| finally borrowed 9/. on another cheque for 25/. sent him for 
| * his valet’s quarter’s wages,” and disappeared. Last Feb- 
|ruary he tried the same scheme, telling a commercial clerk 
that he had by inheritance become the Hon. H. R. Bedford 
Vernon Harcourt, and, therefore, asked a share of his apart- 
'ment and bed. Hence he appears to have fled with all the 
| clothes in the hall, and next presented himself in Brompton as 
Marquis of Ormonde. Here he ran up bills in all directions, 
and actually, by threatening to whip one of his grooms, in- 
duced a jobmaster to believe in him, and let him have carriages 
|on hire. Jobmasters are tolerably keen, but who but a Duke’s 
son could threaten a groom witha whip? The story is a 
curious evidence at once of British flunkeyism, ignorance, 
and the change in public opinion as to noblemen’s wealth. 
In 1763 the ‘‘ Marquisate”’ would have been a reason why 
the jobmaster should not give trust, and Henry Bedford would 
| have played the wealthy and gullible cit. 


The Reduced and New Three per Cents. are 913 ; India Stock, 
| 229 231; India Five per Cents., 1098 1093; Rupee Paper, 
| 107} 107}, and 115} 1164; India Bonds, 18s. to 22s. prem. ; and 
Exchequer Bills, 5s. to 8s. prem. The Spanish Passives are at 
| 34$ 354; and Mexican at 354 354; Greek Bonds, 293 204 5 
| Greek Coupons, 14} 14}; Turkish Consolidés, 483 493. The 
| Confederate Loan is firm at 13 24 prem. ; and Spanish Certificates 
| are an eighth lower, 11}. 115. A company has been started to 
promote the growth of cotton in India, called the Anglo-Indian 
| Cotton Company (Limited), which seems to have been organized 
| by men who understand their business, and the special points at 








grown enemies—and to what end? The humiliation to | which the Indian ryot needs the assistance of capital. 
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TOPICS OF T THE DAY. 


THE ENGLISH TEMPER ER TOWARDS AMERICA. 
WHE state of fecling between England ani America is one 
to excite grave, and we fear it may be lasting, anxiety 
in the minds of all attentive politicians. Our relations are 


strained and critical, and are scarcely likely to become much | 


less so. There is serious fault on both sides, and true candour 


on neither. Lord Russell is the only prominent statesman on | 


either shore of the Atlantic who is guiltless, or nearly guilt- 
less, of blame for this state of tension. America boasts and 
Fngland taunts. America asks nominally for neutrality, 
when she means something very like an alliance; and Eng- | 
land offers as neutrality what is something very like hostility. 
But the true cause, after all, of the electric state of the political | 
atmosphere is this,—that ‘the North feels the attention of | 
England fastened on her inferiority to the South in equanimity | 
of bearing and administrative skill—which is as conspicuous | 
as it is irritating,—while she gets no sy mpathy at all for that | 
superiority to the South in purpose and motive which made | 
her feel the revolution so bitter and intolerable an injury. 
And this is a consequence in great degree of our aristocratic 
standards for estimating political “government. 
statesmen think of composure, high bearing, a firm will, and a| 
strong arm, as the external signs of good government, 
just as they would take the same characteristics in an indi- 
vidual as the external signs of good blood and high breeding. 
They go no further in their estimate than the mere demeanour 
of a government. They sce the Northern statesmen boastful, 
fidgetty, and wavering—intoxicated with a little success, 
trying to ignore great failures—and they stamp the Govern. 
ment at once as mean, while it is only plebeian. They see 
the Southern Government comparatively reticent, promising 
little, performing much, tranquil in adversity, unelated in 
prosperity, and they stamp the Government at once as good, 
when it is only able, and united by the vigour of an evil 
ambition. The causes which cement its public opinion may | 
be—we know are—very discreditable causes—causes which 
imply the vital strength of a degraded prejudice in 
the masses, and the intelligent wse of those prejudices 
by the few. But not the less does the superficial opinion | 
of English culture judge by the result and ignore the cause. | 
It is always easier in England to fight for a bad cause well 
managed, than for a good cause ill managed, or rather not 
managed at all, which is nearly the case of the Federal cause. | 
We have no patience in England with mere political yeast 
And the North, for the last two years, since it was delivered 
from the defined purposes and statesmanlike yoke of the 
Slavery party, has been a mere massof fermentation, traversed 
in every direction by a thousand streams of incoherent ten- 
dency, “ knowing nothing” save its wish to keep the Union 
unbroken, and not knowing at all the best way to do that. 
The English system of misrepresentation, which sows the 
seeds of so much bitterness in the North, has never been more 
ably or more flagrantly expressed than in Mr. Horsman’s 
oration last week in the House of Commons. Mr. Horsman 
is one of those politicians who, when he transgresses the wise | 
sobriety of the legislative temper, should be —. = 
many stripes. Poor Mr. Roebuck, on the other hand, is one 
who deserves, even for much worse offences, to be ‘head 
with but few. Mr. Horsman, as a conspicuous orator, as 
accustomed to study the views and wishes of temperate 
aristocratic thinkers, as wielding a considerable influence 
therefore in the country, though himself but an incon- 
siderable statesman, naturally spoke yesterday week ‘ under | 
a deep sense of that responsibility which w eighs on | 
every gentleman who speaks on American affairs.” ‘nd the | 
deeper was his sense of responsibility, the deeper ought now 
to be his remorse, for he sacrificed statesmanship to oratory, 
the duty of taking a calm view to the pleasure ‘of taking an | 
exciting one, the obligation (which he evidently understood) of 
forming an impartial ¢ estimate of the situation, to the craving, 
which he evidently shared, to paint up a false antithesis, and 


‘he has exhausted the whole truth of his eulogium on the 
South when he speaks of the President as “ having given 
elevation to the Southera cause’? “by the dignity of his 
counsels, the high bearing of his army, and the devotion of 
his people.” Both these assertions recommend themselves as 
true to an impartial critic,—and they are the only truths of 
Mr. Horsman’s speech ; for, with a rhetorical artifice more skil- 
| ful than worthy, he tried to eke out, by misrepresentation and 
innuendo, these meagre materials into a vehement panegyric on 
the Southern cause and a vehement invective ag .inst the 
Northern. He spoke of Englishmen as not willing to tole- 
‘rate cant,—a_ national charaeteristic of which, by the way, 
'we have but little reason to boast,—and his speech, from 
| beginning to end, is one long specimen of that stately aristo- 
| cratic eant which does more than anything else to blind the 
'eyes of the governing classes to the true “political facts of 
| life. 
His first indictment against the North, that it has fostered 
| * passions and hatreds which render this war a disgrace to 
the civilization of the age,” is, inthe mouth of an Englishman, 
the worst kind of cant. There probably never was yet a civil 
war conducted with so little vindictiveness, certainly never 


| ove in which the aggrieved Government,—for, of course, the 
English | actual power rebelled against always stands in the position of 


| the aggrieved party,—was so guiltless of any spirit of revenge. 
Except i in the case of General Neil’s passionate act of revenge 
‘a proceeding disowned by Mr. Lincoln), we doubt if a 
single life has been taken, otherwise than in battle, by 
the betrayed Government. We are not afraid to say 
that the Federal Government has shown, on the whole, a 
humanity of which Eugland would be incapable in a like 
ease,—was incapable in India a very few years ago. We 


‘should not have countenanced, indeed, an ungentlemanly 


despot of the precise character of General Butler,—but does 


| Mr. Horsman happen to remember the mild, apologetic tone 


in which Mr. Cooper’s massacre at the well of Umritsur was 


| discussed in the House of Commons? Did he himself interpose 
| then to denounce such acts of fearful bloodshed as a ‘‘ disgrace 


to the civilization of the age,” —or was not (perhaps rightly) 
every excuse made fur a man who kuew that there was but one 


| method of keeping a province forthe empire? We dislike General 


Butler’s rule as much as Mr. Horsman, but we confess that we 
know no worse cant than the cant of the English Conservatives, 


/ who speak of the severities of the Federal Government as ‘a 


disgrace to the civilization of the age,”” when they have shown 
themselves, a thousand times, willing to endorse infinitely bit- 
terer disgraces to the civilization of the : age, in order to pre- 
serve a single square mile to the English rule. If Mr. Horsman 


| had said what he meant, he would have expressed his disgust 


for a Government which talks more disreputably than it 
acts. Educated taste and aristocratic composure prefer 
one which, while it strikes fiercely, can talk with self- 


| restraint. Mr. Horsman is severe on ‘‘an extinct authority 
and a malevolent legislature,’’ but he has never a word to-say 


against Austria, w hen she holds down Venice with a hand far 
more cruel than General Butler's, because there the authority, 
though malevolent, is silent, and only the legislature is 
extinct. 

But the worst specimen of Mr. Horsman’s aristocratic cant 
is his cant about the President’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
when he denounces it as ‘as one of the worst crimes against 
civilization and humanity which the world has ever seen.’ 
The almost vulgar sincerity of the North comes out in curious 

| contrast to this favourite morsel of prevalent English cant. 
| Mr. Horsman accuses most inconsistently the Northern Govern- 
ment of continuing, under the disguise of philanthropy, “a 
war of extermination,’’ while admitting in the same sentence 
| that there was no such disguise about it, but that it was pro- 
| claimed by the Federal Government a “stern military 
| necessity.”? If there is no disguise in the Northern plea for 
its emancipation policy, there is plenty of disguise in Mr. 
Horsman’s denunciation of it. He tries to present the question 
| as an alternative between the admitted purposes of the North 
and the purposes of true phiianthropists who should 


tune the flow and ebb of his eloquence to the prejudices of have ample power to emancipate as they pleased, and 
his audience. No one expounded better than Mr. Horsman the | exclaims: —s don’t require to be told by my honourable 
great issues which depend now on the equity of English public | friend that slavery is a great crime; but he does require to 
men. No one showed a keener appreciation of the imminence of | be told by me that there i is yet a greater crime than slavery. 


war with America, of the fearful evils of such a catastrophe, of | Fora crime it is, of a deeper and more unpardonable dye, for a 
the duty of a severely dignified neutrality. But no one did more | white man and a Christian to invite a negro to achieve his 
to provoke what he deprecated, —to misinform the imaginations | freedom by a carnival of crime, forgetting that emancipation, 
and mislead the sympathies of those who heard or read those | to be safe, must be gradual,—that ‘it should be peaceful, not 


artistic and persuasive periods. Mr. Horsman has really | violent, —that it should be preceded by measures of prepa- 


exhausted the whole truth of his philippic against the N orth | ration to make freedom a blessing, not a curse, to its reci- 
when he calls its leaders “‘ bewildered and desperate men!” | pient.” And who are the deadly opponents of gradual eman- 
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cipation except Mr. Horsman’s clients? To whom is it due | 
that there is no hope left for that statesmanlike solution of the | 
greatest problem with which politicians ever had todeal? Was | 
not the deadly fear and hatred of this humanizing necessity the | 
prime cause of the revolution? Who knows better than Mr. | 
Horsman that slavery, had its area been strictly limited accord- | 
ing to the programme of the Republican party—excluded from | 
the Territories, tied up in the area of the present States—must | 
have died gradually out by the very process the English | 
apologist of the Slaveowners recommends,—that it was pre- | 
cisely because Mr. Jefferson Davis would not admit this: 
solution at any price, that he proclaimed the South a mis- | 
sionary Slave power, and led it out of the bondage of even modi- 
fied association with freedom? It isthe cant of a wilfully per- | 
verted intellect to cry out with horror against the North for | 
trying to cut the knot which the South has not only | 
angrily refused to untie, but gone apart by itself to knot into 
more and more complicated and pernicious folds. We all reviled 
the Republicans three years ago for adopting so mild and 
weak an Anti-slavery policy —the policy of an external restraint | 
gradually undermining the life of the domestic institution. | 
And now the very men who did so, turn round and revile the 
Republicans for accepting the alternative forced upon them by | 
the wicked ambition of the South, and preferring the dangers | 
of a sudden emancipation to letting a missionary Slave power 
go. Mr. Horsman well knows that the alternative to 
sudden emancipation is, not gradual emancipation, but a rapid 
and powerful growth of the slave system. It was that for, 
which his statesmanlike friends contended when they made 
the admission of slavery into the Territories, the sine qué non 
condition of peace ; it is that for which they are fighting now. 
It is he who, in defending them, is the “apologist of des- | 
potism ;” it is his friends, with their novel and blasphemous | 
corner-stone, who are “ destroying a nation and disgracing an 
age.” 

If Mr. Horsman really abhors cant, let him look a little 
beneath the dignified exterior of the Southern, a little also be- | 
neath the undignified exterior of the Northern statesmanship, 
and tell us what he sees. He will find in the one, singleness of 
purpose of that kind which gives strength to the Government 
at the expense of the people, a capable class built up on an 
incapable populace, uniformity avoided by tyranny, variety 
ensured by consecrating the imperious passions of an | 
oligarchy and the systematic pillage of the labouring class. | 
He will find in the other the collective incoherence of mind 
which absolute uniformity of individual culture appears 
to give, ideas sometimes flatulent and sometimes noble 
bubbling up freely here and there, but nowhere, as yet, 
attaining a legitimate consistency and control—vindictive | 
language and placability in action, —the changeful mood of an | 
intelligent, but not intellectual, community ; in short, very | 
much the mind and temper of our own middle class shorn of | 
the better educated thought which steers, and the better 
educated purpose which uses it. As an aristocrat he 
will, perhaps, prefer the former ;—if he has in him also 
something deeper than aristocracy, he will see that it is both 
wiser and better to make friends of the latter. For England, 


suspected of disaffection to the Government plans. It 
was intended, as Lord Napier remarks, to “ Kidnap the 
opposition,” and the lists of proscription had been prepared by 
the police through a period of two years. Throughout the 
affair the Russians acknowledge their distrust of their own 
officers, and hint at the use which may in extremity be made 
of the peasants’ passion for land, while the worst accounts of 
Russian atrocities are confirmed by official and friendly hands. 
As to the extent of the insurrection also the public has judged 
aright, for though Lord Napier asserts that the reports from 
Courland, Samogitia, and Lithuania are grossly exaggerated, 
he himself explains carefully that his information as to the 
frontier districts of Russia is very limited. Throughout, the 
British Government appears to have been unusually well 
informed. Colonel Stanton, Consul-General at Warsaw, of 
course knew as little as military diplomatists usually do, 
laughed at the possibility of revolt, and when it occurred 
condemned it as a foolish attempt, organized by Mazzini. 
He lives apparently among the military clique found in all 
great capitals, and which is invariably the most ignorant of 
ail the coteries, but, fortunately for the reputation of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg is a man of a different stamp—a worthy colleague of 
Sir Hamilton Seymour and Lord Redclyffe. Lord Napier’s 
despatches are models, full of accurate but condensed in- 


formation, acute reasoning, and clear foresight. The 
‘correspondent of a daily newspaper could scarcely 
write more intelligibly or be more fully informed! 


Lord Bloomfield, at Vienna, appears to be trusted by the 
Court, and managed, at all events, to obtain a clear 
theory of the Austrian view of the revolt, a matter of some 
complexity. So, too, with regard to negotiations. The public 
has accurately apprehended the attitude of the Five Powers ; 
Russia, polite but resolved; Prussia, enraged but shuffling ; 


| France, desirous of stong action, but still half hesitating to 


take it; Austria, distracted between hatred of Russia, and 
dread of “losing a rich and tranquil province ;” and Great 


| Britain, earnest for freedom, but anxious to secure it by 


appeals to treaty and precedent, rather than to general prin- 
ciples or the rights of a subject nation. Even on the much 


| disputed question of the convention, the popular impression 


was right. It was proposed by Herr yon Bismark, and 
accepted by St. Petersburg, and then on the European remon- 
strance declared a dead letter, but retained in the spirit by 
orders addressed to the General commanding the Prussian 
frontier. Under these orders, says Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
whose canny acuteness is much more than a match for Herr 
von Bismark all through, anybody may be arrested by the 
Prussians because he is a suspicious character, and by the Rus- 
sians because he is not, which is the precise state of things the 
Convention was intended to introduce. 

The new fact in these despatches, at least to those who 
| have not watched the strange swell of excitement visible in 
| all European Courts, is what diplomatists call ‘ the gravity of 
| the situation,” the firm severity with which the opinion of the 
| West has been pressed upon the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
The Emperor of the French wanted from the first to use ex- 


at least, it is a question of no small moment whether she | pressions with respect to the Bismark Convention, which would 
chooses the friendship of a great, active, ill-organized people, | have been equivalent to a declaration of war, and was only 
or of a well-organized oligarchy rotten at its roots, and re-| withheld by the refusal of the British Cabinet to join in any 
commending itself to the nineteenth century only by boldly | such note. The note, moreover, ultimately despatched by 
proposing to renew the greatest curse of the heathen world, | M. Drouyn de Lhuys to St. Petersburg precisely corresponds 
under the auspices of an oppressive constitution and a| with the analysis published by the Pays, and described by 
hypocritical Christianity. ourselves last week, contains all the threatening expressions, 
}and demands that the “‘symptoms of an inveterate evil” 

EARL RUSSELL ON POLAND. | should be removed by a ‘durable peace” and most “ regret- 

HE first impression produced by the Polish correspondence | able complications” thereby avoided. The note of the British 
just presented to Parliament will be one of surprise at| Government is almost as strong, the Russian Government 

the accuracy of newspaperinformation. The insurrection has | being informed that as a “‘member of the community of Euro- 
lasted nearly four months, and for the greater part of that time | pean States, she has duties of comity towards other nations to 
the Five Powers have been in incessant communication. ‘he | fulfil. ‘he disturbances which are perpetually breaking out 
progress of affairs has been misrepresented alike by Russians | among the Polish subjects of His Imperial Majesty necessarily 
and insurgents, while all negotiations have been, in ap-| produce a serious agitation of opinion in other countries of 





pearance at least, kept secret. With the exception of the 
single note addressed by France to St. Petersburg, nothing 
has been suffered to ooze out in an official form ; yet every act 
in the insurrection, every step in the negotiations, has been 
accurately made known to the public. We cannot accuse 
ourselves of a blunder or even a misapprehension, unless it be 
that of slightly underrating the energy of our own Govern- 
ment. Every fact we have stated, every surmise we have 
apparently hazarded, is here confirmed on the strongest 
official evidence. The cause of the revolt was the conscrip- 
tion, the author of that great crime was the Marquis 
Wielopolski, its object was the seizure of all who were 


| produce complications of the most serious nature.” 


Europe, tending to excite much anxiety in the minds of their 
Governments, and which might, under possible circumstances, 
Earl 
Russell was even clearer in speech, using at least one most 
unmistakeable menace. The Russian Ambassador asked him 
whether the note to his Court was of a ‘ pacific” nature, to 
which Earl Russell replied, ‘“‘ That it was, but that as he did 
not wish to mislead him he must say something more. Her 
Majesty’s Government had no intentions that were otherwise 
than pacific, still less any concert with other Powers for any 
but pacific purposes. But the state of things might change. 





The present overture of Her Majesty’s Government might be 
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rejected as the representation of the 2nd of March had been | the agricultural districts. There is but one excuse for such 
rejected by the Imperial Government. The insurrections in an outburst, intended to be read by half a million of men, 
Poland might continue, and might assume larger proportions ; | irritated at once by suffering and by alms, and that was the 
the atrocities on both sides might be aggravated and extended speaker’s consciousness that among that half-million there is 
to a wider range of country. If in suck a state of affairs the | no one so stupid as not to say, “It is only Mr. Ferrand.” 
Emperor of Russia were to take no steps of a conciliatory, The speech, however, did service. It so far surpassed in 
nature, dangers and complications might arise not at pre- | virulence all that the few enemies of the cotton trade are 
sent in contemplation.”” Lord Napier at St. Petersburg held | likely to feel, that it will shock them into comparative kind- 
language almost equally high, compelling Prince Gortschakoff | liness, and it afforded Mr. Villiers a peg whereon to hang his 
to acknowledge that even he disapproved of the Polish con- | exposition of the intentions of Government in their greatest 
scription, and driving him back on the argument that Russia | internal difficulty. The exposition might have fallen to a 
since 1830 held Poland simply by right of conquest. more fluent orator, and have been made on a more solemn 
The publication of conversations like these at a juncture | occasion than a discussion raised by Mr. Ferrand; but it was 
like the present is a most grave event, if only because a simi- | plain and intelligible, and introduced by far the most states- 
lar one preceded the Crimean campaign. It looks as if Her | manlike plan which this Ministry has yet advanced. 
Majesty’s Government, satisfied that no concession was to be| _ There are three great objects to be secured in this matter. 
obtained from the Czar, had published the correspondence in | The workmen of Lancashire, starved by the cotton famine, 
order to justify stronger and more decided steps. Otherwise | must be kept in full health and strength under penalty of 
it is usual in matters of such importance to wait for the final | injuries to Great Britain heavier than any mere loss of cash. 
reply, and then, if that be favourable, to conceal all indica- | They must, therefore, as a corollary, be relieved on a scale 
tions of the unusual pressure applied. Indeed, if the reply | somewhat above a bare maintenance on bread and potatoes. 
has been received, and is truly reported in the Vienna Presse, | Fourpence a day is not enough for a man accustomed to 
it will be scarcely possible for the two Governments to continue | fourteenpence, and there is already a look among the ‘re- 
a friendly intercourse. A formal demand like that of the British | lieved’’ workmen which indicates that should fever make its 
Minister is not to be met by mere promises, to be executed | usual appearance in the train of want its ravages will be 
after the rebellion has been quelled, and unaccompanied by the | terrible. Men, moreover, exhausted in the effort to obtain 
slightest assurance that the treaty, the fulfilment of which Earl | bare food are always liable to outbursts of turbulence, which 
Russell demands shall be respected or even recognized. | they feel cannot, whatever happens, make their condition 
Should it accord with the policy of the Emperor Napoleon | worse. Hospital after a sabre cut is almost as endurable as 
to act on the menaces covered by his despatch, England, | a bare room and fourpence a day. They must also be main- 
after adhering to its terms, cannot now question his right, | tained without dispersion, at least for one more year, till the 
while from the tone adopted by the Foreign Secretary it is country can make up its mind as to the course of the Ameri- 
difficult to doubt that he regards an armed intervention in| can war, or the chances of cotton from other sources once 











Poland as neither an impossible nor an unendurable event. 
England alone restrains the Emperor, and this declaration of 
England’s sentiments will, unless we greatly mistake his 
people, make the pressure on him irresistible. Of course he 
will leave the door open as long as he possibly can, but let 
the hour but arrive, and Poland gain some signal success, or 
suffer some signal defeat, and France may be on the Vistula 
before Finland has sprung to arms. 

It will be observed that throughout the correspondence all 
parties talk only of Congress-Poland. That does not preclude 
French intervention on behalf of a kingdom which shall not 
be a mere Belgium on the Vistula, or English approval of the 
extended object. Diplomacy can only concern itself with the 
smaller State, because it is only through the treaties of 1815 
that it has any locus standi; but war is not bound by such 
rules, and the Russian Government once defeated, may be 
asked to surrender the ancient kingdom as well as the modern 
Duchy. 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR LANCASHIRE. 


R. FERRAND has one claim which may be admitted to 
represent the operatives of Lancashire. Like all other 





classes in the country they have their faults, and everything | 


that is bad in them has his most cordial sympathy. Their 
distrust of the manufacturers, their strange caste pride, their 
credulity about all charges of oppression practised upon their 


own order, the occasional bursts of envious spite with which 


they announce their hostility to the rich,—all these evil 
peculiarities are reproduced in a concentrated form in the 
mind of the member for Devonport. In his speech on Mon- 
day, which fills three columns of the Times, there is not one 
trace of statesmanship, one expression of genial sympathy with 
the class he attacks, or the class for whom he pleads, one fact 
which is not either inaccurate, or so old that it has lost all 
bearing upon the controversy. Stories of millowners working 
up “hands” invented during the Corn-law debates, legends of 
“slaves” imported from Devon, toenjoy wages which Devonshire 
never saw in a dream, harrowing accounts of stunted children, 
true only before the Factory Act, arguments such as only class 
prejudice would employ for a momentary effect, charges such 
as only hatred would even affect to credit, made up the staple 
of the most incendiary speech uttered in the House of Com- 
mons since Feargus O’Connor lost his reason. The House 
listened at first with amused impatience to the fossil ideas 
and forgotten theories flung so violently at its head, but 
it wearied at last of half-hour after half-hour of fables 
without humour, invectives without point, and statis- 
lies which yielded no information, and when Mr. 
Ferrand sat down there was not a Tory in the House, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Bentinck, who did not secretly regret the 


. Strange freak which induced the electors of a dockyard 


borough to disinter once more the buried stump orator of 


more becoming cheap. Whatever the value of emigration— 
and as yet even the possibility of exporting fifty thousand 
families remains unproved—it is too early for the despair 
which alone could justify such a waste of future resources. 
| Thirdly, they must be so fed and kept together without 
becoming dangerous paupers. They are not paupers 
now, for men do not forget in a twelvemonth the 
self-respect of a life, but idleness, and the discontent 
which idleness breeds, are alike doing their work, and “‘ one 
| year more” of simple relief might reduce even Lancashire 
/men to a condition little above that of lazzaroni. The very 
self-respect of these men, by making relief distasteful, 
inereases the discontented querulousness with which they 
hunger for full employ, for means to earn, instead of permission 
to receive. The Government scheme meets all these diffi- 
culties, and meets them fully, without either calling on the 
country for an exhausting effort, or deranging the ordinary 
current of trade. Work is to be found for the whole class 
under the Boards of Health. These bodies, except in 
Lancaster, with all their powers, have hitherto done little or 
nothing. The cities of the cotton trade, with here and there 
an exception, are disgraceful alike to the wealth and the 
intelligence of those who inhabit them. Half-drained and badly 
| ventilated, without parks or other open areas, their ways, water 
| supply, and means of recreation, are all equally deficient. 
| In eighteen towns nothing whatever has been done under the 
Health Acts; in twenty-one, the works, though planned and 
begun, have never been completed. The improvements are 
absolutely required, and in devoting to them this immense 
accidental supply of labour, there is no waste of force, no 
erank-turning or oakum-picking. Every shilling expended 
will be returned either in diminished rates, or reduced mor- 
tality, or improved capacity both for labour and four enjoy- 
ment. The special works to be executed will be decided 
upon within three weeks by an officer deputed from the 
Central Board of Health; but Mr. Villiers believes that 
70,000 heads of families may be employed at once. Should 
the work, however, be insufficient, there are moors to be 
broken up, bogs to be reclaimed, and pastures to be drained 
all over ; a Pra (how Carlyle must have chuckled over 
that speech!) ; and these tasks, when wisely selected, always 
pay. The incapacity of the hands for such labour is, it 
would seem, a mere delusion—one of those stories circulated 
to depreciate the cotton trade. They cannot at first work 
like agricultural labourers, but they stick to their tasks 
with patient persistence, and bring to their labour an 
intelligence which throws no stroke of the pick away. They 
return, too, to the mill but little unfitted for their usual avo- 
cation. Strong testimony was adduced in the House as to 
the beneficial effect of such labour upon the workmen’s health, 
and the only point left in doubt was the mode of supplying 
the funds. The Boards have ample borrowing powers, and it 
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would appear, from some quotations read by Mr. Villiers, that 
they already possess authority to obtain loans from the public 
exchequer, like private landowners under the Drainage Act. 
It may be necessary to assist them a little by exempting these 
loans from interest; but with the Guardians, the Munici- 
palities, and the State all working together, the supply of 
some 60,0007. a week for reproductive labour cannot be a 
matter of more than consideration. The men employed will, 
of course, be paid the wages which would be paid to anybody 
else, and, returning useful work for their labour, will lose 
altogether the sense of living upon parish relief. The work 
is exceptional, the tasks which would have lasted a 
‘dozen years being completed in one; but it is not 
work expressly created to give them something to do, and 
of which, as there is no necessity, so also there is no visible 
end. Above all, this year of out-door labour will give 
to each man employed that greatest of all benefits—a second 
trade, and, should events ultimately declare against the manu- 
facture, enable them to disperse gradually to agriculture or 
other labour. A strong spinner who for twelve months has 
been ditching a people’s park will be far more fit for the farm 
or for emigration than any ordinary labourer. ‘The transition 
time is well employed, whether it end, as we believe it will, 
in a resumption of manufacture upon areduced, but gradually 


increasing, scale, or in the dispersion of this great reservoir of | 


labour over a hundred fields. 

The proposal was received by the House with a cordial feel- 
ing of pieasure, Colonel Patten answering for the acceptance 
of the Relief Committees, and even Mr. Maguire only hint- 
ing, with unusual justice, that Government did not display 
such appreciation of the hunger and want of Tipperary. 
Abroad it is still under discussion; but the more it is 
examined, the more must its breadth and adaptability com- 
mend itself to the mind. The Ministry have hardly yet re- 
ceived the full credit they deserve for their plan. They 
‘shun new efforts and proposals with a pertinacity which is 
mot a little annoying, but the Ministry which can frame a 
budget like that of this year, encounter a calamity like the 
cotton famine, as if it were an incident of the Home Office, 
and strenuously support Liberal Europe in extorting justice 
from Russia, is not, with all its faults, one which impartial 
men can decry as ineflicient. 





THE DISASTER AT CHARLESTON. 


Te repulse before Charleston is one of the heaviest blows 
the Federal Government has yet sustained. 
loss, it is true, is comparatively insignificant, as it usually is 
in decisive naval engagements—only two ships, representing 
150,000/., and some twenty or thirty men. 
victories is not measured in blood, and by every other reckon- 
ing the defeat is of the most disastrous kind. It breaks the 
left arm of the North. The iron-clad fleet which was to give 
them the command of the coast has proved a delusion, and the 
Confederates are encouraged to believe their ports beyond the 
range of attack by sea. That conviction alone will release 
whole armies, and terminate tiie inclination, so visible for 
example in Georgia, to keep all men in the seaboard States 
at home to resist invasion. All that is now required for the 
‘defence of Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile, is a strong body 
-of artillerists, and men of all nations are very soon trained to 
work guns in position, and fight behind walls and earthworks. 
‘The experiment was as decisive in one way as it could possibly 
be made. The management which left the fleet unsupported 
save by a trumpery force of 7,000 men, who never advanced, 
and never could have been expected to advance within twelve 
miles of the city, may, it is true, be condemned, but we must 
not forget the American theory. The Government believed that 
the iron-clads were simply ships impervioustoshot, andexpected 
them, even if powerless, to suffer as little as the first Monitor 
did in her contest with the Merrimac. Under that belief, 
‘which, had the ships really been covered with solid iron, 
instead of with iron plates, each an inch thick and clamped 
‘together, might have provedsound, Admiral Dupont was ordered 
‘to enter the water cul de sac, at the end of which Charleston 
stands. He could not have occupied the city in any case 
‘until the arrival of the army, but he could, had he reached it, 
have destroyed it, or held it as completely under command as 
the fleet holds New Orleans. Had the theory only been 


The actual | 


But the value of | 


‘had, however, mistaken the strength of its iron-clads, 
The vessels steamed badly, steered worse, and were not im- 
pervious at all. All along the deep lagoon running up four 
miles into the land, the Confederates had erected batteries 
armed with the heaviest guns in their possession—guns which, 
if not Mr. Whitworth’s, were at least constructed upon his 
principle, provided with steel-headed shot, and fired by 
gunners who understood that impact depends on velocity at 
least as much as on weight of metal. With the singular 
| inventiveness which the Southerners share with the people of 
New England, the defenders had multiplied obstacles within 
the harbour against which the weight and speed of the 
steamers were alike powerless. Among them were heavy 
| cables stretched upon floating and unfastened buoys, which, 
of course, fouled the screws. But for the readiness of the 
captain of the Weehawken, who backed the instant he per- 
ceived this obstacle, the fleet might have been ‘crippled by this 
device alone. The cables could have been removed by 
boats quickly enough; but, then, the very principle of 
these iron-clads is that the men are never to be ex- 
posed, and every delay left them within what Americans 
oddly call ‘concentric range.”” Thus stopped, the iron- 
clads were exposed to a fire which, without endorsing 
| the magniloquence of men who never witnessed a naval engage- 

ment, we may believe to have been unusually severe, and 

| within half an hour were proved unequal to the test. The 
invulnerable boats were riddled. The Nahant was “ badly 
| fractured in the deck and sides, and had the bolts of the pilot- 
| house driven in.” The Passaic ‘‘ had her turret so battered 
|by a ten-inch rifled bolt that it stoppedin the groove and 
| became useless.” The Nantucket had “her turret so jarred 
that the cover of the port could not be opened, and conse- 
quently the fifteen-inch gun could not be used.” The Catskill 

_was hit twenty times, and the shot passed through her deck. 
|The plating of the Ironsides was not pierced, but she was 
| unable to steer and of little use in the action. Finally, the 
Keokuk, a double-turreted boat, carried by her captain within 

| 500 yards of Fort Sumter, was struck niuety times, till her 
turrets looked like sieves, and she ‘had nineteen holes above 
| and below the water line, through which a boy might crawl.” 
She was obliged to haul off utterly disabled, and sank that 

| night at her anchorage, sinking, we may remark, more like a 
|huge copper than a ship built to float. The plating had 
| failed, it was useless to continue the contest, and Admiral 
| Dupont reluctantly gave the signal to retire. Next day he 
called a council of war, and finding his captains unanimous 
against any renewal of the attempt, abandoned the enterprise, 
and returned to Port Royal. Charleston was safe, and the 
world disenchanted of its belief in the improvised iron-clads. 

Science will not, we think, gain much by this grand ex- 
periment. The plates with which the iron-clads were pro- 
| tected were too inferior to afford any trustworthy evidence, 
| being merely numerous scales of one-inch plate riveted to 
‘each other, and, though nominally eight inches thick, 
scarcely stronger than solid three-inch iron. All that is 
added to our knowledge is, that for harbour defences the 
screw is the vulnerable point—the heel in the new Achilles; 
| that, ceteris paribus, iron-clads are much more unmanageable 
‘than ordinary steamers; and that it is necessary to provide 

for contingencies other than the perforation of the plates, for 
| the effect of a jar as well as a hole. The fact that each shot 

'which strikes acts as a hammer as well as a projectile had 

| been forgotten by the Americans, and half their disaster was 

}owing to this mistake. The turret machinery, struck as if 

| by a Nasmyth’s hammer, stopped like that of a watch, leay- 

| ing the invincible iron-clad a lumbering iron box, with no 
means of offence, and comparatively very imperfect means of 
escape. 

The military result of the contest is greater than the 
scientific. Had the Federal Government succeeded, it would 
in three months have captured all remaining ports on the 
coast, and then having released itself from all the embarrass- 
ments of a blockade, it might have safely assumed a quasi 
defensive attitude. Locked up in the interior with insuffi- 
| cient food, railways wearing out, arms becoming scanty, and 
| society disintegrating under the proclamation, the Southerners 
| would have been forced to consider whether a doubtful inde- 
| pendence was worth its certain cost. The jealousies which 





sound, the iron-clads would have inevitably destroyed Sumter, | exist among the States would have had time to foment, and 
silenced or passed the batteries on shore, and anchored as | that large party in every country which will endure all evils 
floating batteries right against the town. Even the people of | sooner than protracted hardship would have had time to make 
Charleston—the fieriest class in the South—would have | its influence felt. The difficulty of maintaining the slaves, too, 
been powerless against floating batteries in such a posi- | would have increased as the hope of freedom gradually spread 
tion, and must either have evacuated their city or sur- | through their ranks, like water through wood, by a hundred 
rendered at discretion. The Washington Government | imperceptible pores. Inaction would have diminished cone 
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fidence, until the South would cither have been compelled to 


assume the offensive, in which she has invariably failed, or | 


sullenly offered terms which, by releasing the Mississippi, 
would have left to freedom the future home of the emigrants, 


the vast territories between that river and the Pacific. With | 


the defeat at Charleston this prospect has disappeared, and 
the North must fall back upon its old resource of invading 
armies. The Blockade of such a coast cannot be rendered 
perfect, and already General Hooker is in motion, with a 
hope of speedily reaching Richmond. He must be met at 
latest at the great railway junction south of Fredericksburg, 


and it needs no prophet to foretell that the meeting will end | 


in one more Northern catastrophe. A little army of 30,000 | 
European veterans, perfectly appointed, with 5,000 effective | 
cavalry, mountain guns, and a general of the first genius, | 


might possibly invade Virginia with some faint prospect | clamour. 


of success. Such an army could at all events move. But | 
no genius and no enthusiasm can make a lumbering host of | 
150,000 men, with a baggage train of which the food carts 
alone will extend for twenty miles, which must move at the 
pace of its weakest draught cattle, and to which evn the | 
supply of water is no mean difficulty, an efficient projectile. | 
Tt cannot move fast enough, or be camped on a sufficiently | 
narrow space. It would be a cumbrous load to drag through | 


were forced to confess that some reform was required, 
and that Mr. Lowe’s destructive measures were not altogether 
unnecessary. Hereupon the Vice-President offerel them 
a second or re-revised code, which, for very shame’s 
' sake, they could not captiously condemn. It was apparently less 
stringent, but in reality much more elastic than the first 
edition. The objectionable clauses were toned down, infants 
escaped individual examination, and particular mention was 
made of oral questioning in sacred history. The ghost of the 
great educational opposition was luid. Mr. Lowe’s anta- 
gonists had exhausted themselves in their great effort. 
Politeness and public business alike forbade a continued dissent 
from his propositions, and a code was enacted which, while it 
virtually abolishes the old high standards and payment for 


| means, sacrifices the simplicity of its original design to popular 


Thus, by bending to the storm, the Vice-President 
allowed it to pass over him, and has ever since been able to 
continue his operations in the most perfect quiet and security. 


| Since that period of danger and difficulty his course has been 
one of smooth and uninterrupted success, and piece by piece 


the old minutes have been abolished, like the walls of Athens, 
to the sound of harmonious instruments. The House of Com- 
mons fondly imagined that it had secured itself against any 
secret and material change in the administration of these 





an uninhabited country, but to hurl it, as General Hooker | grants by the last two articles (150-151) of the code, which 
must, against defences constructed at leisure, on ground | declare that all alterations must be publicly printed, and that 
selected by the enemy, and manned by men who display all | no action must be taken on such changes until they have been 
the singular aptitude for managing artillery often acquired | submitted to Parliament and laid on the table of both Houses 
by troops otherwise half trained, is little short of insanity. | for at least one calendar month. But an active official is no 
The game cannot be won in that style, and if the North | more to be checked in a course of reconstruction by such con- 
cannot resolve to form a limited regular army, shoot for | stitutional clogs, than a clergyman can be restrained from 
desertion and disobedience, and flog for plunder or skulking, | neology by subscription to the Articles. Still doggedly 
they had better offer some endurable peace, based on inde- | choosing, as at first, the Parliamentary recess as the time of 
pendence east of the Mississippi, and then, if that is| his operations, Mr. Lowe in the autumn brought out the new 
rejected, trust solely to their endurance. They are | regulation for drawing grants—a regulation which pampers the 
showing some of the qualities most essential to a race | science and art dabblers at South Kensington, gives lavishly 
which claims empire—courage, tenacity, and lightness | from the public purse for children drawing in town schools, 
of heart, amid disasters under which a really mercurial | and virtually excludes the poorest populations from all benefits 
race like the French would long ago have submitted to fate. | to be derived from such teaching. ‘The substance and effect 


* > | . . . . . 
But neither courage nor doggedness, nor even cheerful trust, | of these minutes were fully explained in our number of 


will make one-inch iron-plates clamped together impervious | 
to Whitworth guns, or turn an unwieldy horde of armed 
men into a working army, like that with which Wellington 
invaded France. They are fighting a race as able as themselves, 
full of inventiveness and capacity, armed with all the strength | 
of enthusiasm and all the terrible pride of race, and they | 
must obey the laws of science, or sacrifice themselves to the | 


vain theory, that because a man’s object is good, fire will | 
cease to burn him. 





January 17th. 
The Vice-President gathers force as he goes on, and now, 


on the 21st of March, fulminates a new bolt against training 
schools. Like a true tactician he take his enemies one by 
one. He had lulled these institutions, the spirited specu- 
lutions of Deans, Archdeacons, and country gentlemen, into 
| comparative security, by deferring alterations of their regula- 
tions, and s9 had stilled to a great extent the opposition which 
they, headed by the redoubtable Mr. Brumby, were ready 
/to make to the Revised Code. But now their time has 


MR. LOWE'S LAST. a Ina minute, dated March 21st, an entire reform is 


HE Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Educa- | 


ordained of the existing system of grants to them, and a 


tion has shown himself a man of action. He is clearly | @ new plan for helping them to starve gradually is arranged. 


not inclined to let the grass grow under his feet ; and being | 
full of energy, and very little possessed by feelings of venera- 
tion for existing institutions, human or divine, he is able to 
work wonders. We are quife aware that ‘Popular Edu- 
cation” is generally voted a bore; and amateurs may well be 
excused for their unwillingness to wade through a vast heap 
of minutes and correspondence in order to ascertain the merits 
of the pupil-teacher system, or the peculiar vices of the capi- 
tation grant. But if any young and ambitious politician is 
curious to see how much absolute power may, under our 
jealous and well balanced constitution, be grasped by one 
vigorous and determined man, let him reflect on the late 
history of this educational question. Led by Sir John 
Pakington, the Conservatives, who were discontented with 
the inert nature of the old code, appealed against this King 
Log to a Parliamentary commission ; and terrestrial Provi- 


The grants hitherto given for students, Queen’s scholars, 
lecturers, and assistants in training schools are entirely 
abolished, and a totally different system is instituted in their 
place. Amid the obscurity of official language it is no easy 
matter for amateurs to discover what the new regulations 
actually mean. It may, therefore, be well to state them 
briefly. 

1.—The Committee of Council give notice that in January, 
1864, they will ascertain what has been the average annual 
sum paid to each training school during the years 1861-2-3. 

2.—They will in 1864 pay to each school four-fifths of 
this average annual sum, and in 1865 three-fifths; and, so 
on, in gradual diminution, until in 1868 they pay of this 
average sum nothing. Thus will the original system of 
grants gradually dic out, and be abolished in the course of 
five years. What then is to take its place? 

3.—In January, 1864, their Lordships will ascertain with 





dence, in the person of Mr. Lowe, gave them King Stork, the 
new code, in its place. Aguinst this new code a great 
general agitation was raised ; and the Conservatives, although 





regard to each training school what number of teachers 
trained in it for two years have, in 1863, completed the 


they had publicly promised not to make it a party question, | prescribed period of probation (that is, have been two years 
drifted into a contest on the matter. All the country was | 1m active duty as teachers of schools), and become qualified to 
roused ; young members of Parliament freely followed their | receive certificates from their Lordships, in schools under 
leaders, and old members were crammed for the occasion by | inspection. On each of these teachers passed and approved 
the clergy and principals of training schools. It was im-| in 1863 their Lordships will in 1864 grant to the training 
esible that Mr. Lowe should resist such a storm. Nor did | school 20/. being males, and 14/., being females. Here 
etry. He knew better how to manage Englishmen as con- | again the Vice-President looks to results, and pays only 
stitutionally represented in Parliament. He first appealed | for approved work. 
with a frank semblance of resignation to his opponents, and| 4.—As the “average grant” diminishes, so this “‘ grant 
inquired, ‘‘If these regulations do not suit you, what is it | for results” will increase. Thus, in 1864, 20/., or 14/. a 


you want >” They, however, wretchedly ill-informed on the | head will be granted on all the teachers approved in 1863; 


affair, and only half-hearted, quite declined to con-| in 1865, on all approved during 1863-4; and so on until, 
struct any system of their own; while yet they in 1868, these sums will be paid on the number of teachers 
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approved during the five years 1863-7. In 1868 the “average | that section of it which calls itself the Church. In Italy, too, as 
grants” will have ceased altogether, and those on approved | at first in England, men are still trying to effect this great object, 
teachers will have come to their maturity. Afterwards, in failing which, while the Church is united, progress is useless, and 
1869, an in each subsequent year, the earliest year of the | freedom adream, without any change in visible dogmatic theology. 
five will be replaced in the calculation by the year last ended. | Henry the Eighth hal no doubts, except as to the discipline of the 

5.-—Lest the training schools, flush of hopeful students, | Church, when he swept through Parliament the almost forgotten 
and presuming on the Vice-President’s liberality, should ruin | jaw which first abolished Convocation, and with it the right of the 





the national exchequer, and again vex the saving soul of Mr. | 
Gladstone, certain limits are imposed on the possible harvest | 
they might reap from the above regulations. The annual | 
grant to cach training school must not exceed 75 per cent. | 
of the expenditure of that institution; nor must it exceed | 
the sum of 50/. per head (in female training schools, 35/.) | 
for each student in residence all through the year in | 
which the grant is paid. 

6.—No more Queen’s scholarships will be given; but | 
young persons may not be admitted to the training schools 
without undergoing examination by the Inspectors. 

There are one or two more regulations of no real impor- | 
tance; the above being the sum of the novelties proposed in | 
the minutes of March 21st. 

It is impossible to say in figures what will be the immediate 
effect on the training schools of this important minute. The 
introduction of the Revised Code, as well as the nature of | 
these regulations, must make it uncertain what sum any | 
one of these institutions will gain from Government in 1864, 
or the next year. For, as shown above, it will depend, | 
not only on the number which they admit and train, but | 
also on the number which managers of schools require, that | 
is, onthe number of vacancies for masterships created by the 
death or resignation of teachers now in prossession. And | 
further, another element of uncertainty is introduced in the | 
regulation that those on whom a grant is payable must | 
have passed through probation successfully. But the truth | 
is, that besides the fresh elements of uncertainty introduced 
by this minute, training schools were already seriously | 





priesthood. 


priesthood to make their laws for themselves. Father Passaglia 
has no scepticism except as to the national influence of the priest- 
hood; while by introducing into the Italian Parliament a law 


changing their discipline, he establishes the very same Erastian 


principle. The details of the law matter little when compared with 
the fact that, in introducing any such law at all, the Father and the 
ten thousand Italian priests who signed his protest have acknow- 
ledged the right of the nation to make laws obligatory on the 
It is the surrender of the right divine by a fervent 
Legitimist. He may still obey the Count de Chambord, but the 
principle which gave to his effete faith all its greatness and all its 
propagandist force has departed for ever. ‘The priests cease to be a 
caste, and become merely an order, soon to be only a section of society, 
Italians instead of Catholics, subjects of Victor Emanuel instead 
of * children ” of Mastai Ferretti. Had any one else proposed the 
law the priests might have exclaimed that their rights were still 
intact, that they were threatened only with earthly arms, that the 
decree of the secular power could no more establish truth now than 
it could when Pontius Pilate was the utterer, and the Christ him- 
self the sufferer from the command. But the great theologian is 
himself a priest, and speaks as the representative of the openly 
uttered thoughts of ten thousand others, of the secretly muttered 
thoughts, as he himself says, of more of the higher clergy than the 
Papacy will believe. 

The mere introduction of the bill is a strictly Erastian act, and 
its character is only developed more fully by each successive pro- 
vision. With a directness which is horribly secular, and a clear- 
ness which is certainly not ecclesiastical, Father Passaglia strikes 


aifected by the regulations of the new eode and natural | 

7 ° ° e | . ° ° rr ° 
causes; the number of candidates for admission to them was | at the roots of the ancient organization. The priests are all to 
already diminishing, and the difficulty of placing out passed enjoy their position on condition of an oath of allegiance to 
students in situations was increasing, and it was being already | the King and the Constitution, in other words an oath of supre- 
felt that too many of these institutions have been formed. For | macy. It is not such in name, for it is the object of Italian re- 
example, the two counties of Durham and York contain four; | formers not to interfere in the smallest degree with any 


whereas two, one for men and the other for women, would have | dogma of the Church, even when such dogma only affects 


been amply sufficient for the wants of the whole four Northern 
counties. Taking all these facts into consideration, it appears | 
probable that of existing training schools some will expire at | 
vnee, and others will prolong a lingering existence, while very | 
few will reach a condition of permanence and remain institu- 
tions of the country. Some, no doubt, will be closed at once. 
The last words of this minute on training schools are ominous, 
namely, ‘‘ the grants for students examined in December will 
be paid, although the college is not re-opened in the following 
year.” The Vice-President does, then, contemplate the early 
demise of some of these pets of educational philanthropists, 
and has kindly provided a sum to enable them to wind them- 
selves up decently and celebrate their obsequies. The words | 
above quoted have most undeniably the sound of “‘ novissima 
verba,”” and such they will probably be found by all those 
training schools which, founded on no real demand, but estab- 
lished by the whim of clerical patrons, have already got deep 
into debt, and anticipated for years to come grants which were 
only voted annually, and are to be no longer given. We! 
wonder what will be done with those commodious buildings, | 
no longer resounding with the voices of lecturers, assistants, | 
and principals, and the first efforts of young students on the 
harmonium. Other training schools will drag on a precarious 
existence, feeding on the supply of pupil-teachers already ap- 
prenticed, and filling up the vacancies in situations which yet re- 
main, until these last helps being withdrawn, they, too, disappear 
and are forgotten. A few, a select few, purified in the flame 
of tribulation, and having passed through sufferings more 
easily imagined than described, will emerge in a condition of 
comparative vitality, and having outlived the great perse- 
ution of 1863, may reach a blissful period when lavish 
educational expenditure is once more in vogue, when the 
globes celestial and terrestrial are once more studied within 
their walls, when the traditions of 1846 are again revived, | 
and the great Mr. Lowe is remembered with shuddering pity 
as a narrow-minded fanatic. 








ERASTIANISM IN ITALY. 

J ar Italian Cromwell—we mean Cromwell the priest, not | 
Cromwell the Protector—begins his labours well. In the | 
Italy of to-day, as in the England of 1529, the first object of | 
statesmen is to place the will of the entire people above the will of 


its external form. ‘The priest is still left subordinate to the Pope 
in all spiritual matters, still remains a member of that vast 
graduated hierarchy whose basis is the world and its apex Rome. 
Only, if perchance the Pope should issue an order, clashing with 
the allegiance due to Victor Emanuel ; if he should, for example, 
repeat the decree binding the Northern Bishops to exhaust them- 
selves in extending the patrimony of St. Peter, why the priest 


| must adhere to the king, or give up his temporal rights. No force is 


placed upon his caste conviction, no attempt is made to unfrock 
him for disloyalty or want of patriotism; his spiritual power 
is unaffected, but he must surrender the position which he re- 
ceives from the State. That is all, and that is sufficient. Even priests 
are capable of patriotism when treason becomes expensive, and the 
curé aware that his living is beyond the reach of the Pope, will be 
tempted to reconsider the limits which separate spiritual from 
temporal power. The mere possibility of such reconsideration is 
a deadly blow to the Papal system, which, based as regards laymen 
on the subjugation of the will, is founded as regards the priest- 
hood on its surrender. It is centralization in excelsis, and the 
instant the svus-préfets of Heaven cease to transmit orders, the 
entire machinery is deranged. It is for this reason that the Papacy, 
occasionally so inimical to the claims of the Bishops, and once 
recognized as the supporter all over Europe of the clerics against 
the episcopacy, now exalts episcopal power, because it is only 
through them it can affect curds, protected at once by concordats 
and by the feeling of nationality. The curd of Orleans may safely 
defy a mandate from the Pope, but woe to him if he resists the 


| Bishop who is the Pope's humble ally. 


The next link to be sawn in the chain is the authority of the 
Bishops. Father Passaglia cannot, of course, attack their eccle- 
siastical power. That is protected by dogma, and it is no part of 
his design to controvert spiritual authority, or contravene the 
decisions of Christian Councils. If a Bishop inhibits a priest, let 
him be inhibited; if he excommunicates him, let him be excom- 
municated. Only, if he does either one or the other, he must 
explain his reasons, prove that the priest's offence is not his patriot- 
ism, or—furnish his maintenance himself. There is something 
almost sardonic in the perfect adaptation of that device to the 
circumstances of the time and the state of Italian opinion. That 
opinion wold not bear any direct interference with the Bishops’ 
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spiritual power, and the measure proposes none, but it will | literates trained in seminaries like St. Aidan, that we may want 
tolerate any compression necessary to punish want of something too similar. No seminarist was ever narrower than 
patriotism, and the Bill provides an efficient squeeze. If the | Dr. Baylee, no offshoot of St. Omer's ever less fitted to turn out men, 
prelate really believes that the priest, in obeying the law, has | human as well as devoted, than St. Aidan. Yet St. Aidan, last year, 
committed a moral offence, he can, of course, still inhibit, and the | supplied to England a large fraction of all her clergy. Englishmenare 
maintenance of the priest will but prove the sincerity of the pre- | not Italians, and if their Church falls into the hands of a caste, of 
late’s conviction and the boundlessness of his charity. Only it is| men who think shibboleths necessary to salvation, theology the 
tolerably certain that with the priesthood always inclined to resist | only science, and the world a place in which their sole function is 
the higher ecclesiastics, with public opinion raging at the oppres- to denounce,—the life of the great organization which, alike by its 
sion, and with their own luxuries diminished in an increasing virtues and its blunders, has for three hundred years preserved 
ratio by each indulgence in spite, the Bishops will consider them- | England from priestly rule will not be long protracted. 

selves very carefully before they proceed to punishment, may even 
in some few cases reflect that to compel a Monsignor to give up 
his coach is nearly as great an injury to the Church as to suffer a HE managers of the Surrey Theatre have re-introduced the Devil 
poor curé to remain the humble friend of his country, that ecclesi- in person to the stage. And, no doubt, there is something in- 
astical fines may perchance be nearly as offensive to God as the | trinsically theatrical about him, though his characteristic relations 
spirit of patriotism. The priests, therefore, are in all matters of | with the stage of human things are, perhaps, rather more appro- 
politics set free from the fear of pecuniary consequences. It | priately conducted from the prompter’s box than from before the 
would have been better to follow the English mode and make the | footlights and beneath the full gaze of an audience. Apparently, 
curacy freehold—a provision which more than any other has kept | indeed, it is with the view of diminishing his influence in the house 
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up the spirit of independence among the English clergy, and | 
which, were all Bishops’ livings sold for the increase of the 
small rectories, would make them totally independent. But 
that may follow when opinion has become a little more educated 
in Naples, and meanwhile the Bishops may ponder the lesson, that 
want of charity in judgment is sometimes as inconvenient in this 
world as it is dangerous in the next. 

But one more proposal remained, and this also the Father has 
ventured, with a courage we had not quite expected from his tem- 
perament, to bring forward in his bill. The very root of the spirit 
of caste, against which Italian statesmen are contending, is the 
education the priests receive. Bred up in seminaries frequented 
only by youths devoted by their parents to the Church, they pass 
from boyhood under a regimen the direct object of which is to 
extinguish the ordinary feelings of humanity. With minds half- 
nourished on scraps of emasculated history, the will entirely sub- 
dued, and the imagination directed only to the glory of their order 
and the physical comfort they have never enjoyed, they emerge 
priests in all but name, men without ties save to each other ; 
country, save the Church ; or sympathies, save for the few who can 
breathe their own rarified and, therefore, unhealthy atmosphere. 
We all know, even in England, how sudden and wonderful is the 
change ordination sometimes produces, how the energetic, human, 
lively lad often changes into a being upon whom arguments 
have lost their force, and sympathies their hold, who talks 
of “the world” as if God had ordered him to live in the 
air, and thinks it possible to-publish a kind of moral Euclid. 
The worst Irish specimen of this class is, however, a cultivated 
being by the side of a Continental Seminarist, a man who 
unites to all the pride of a Brahmin all the bitterness which is 
the lot of the ascetic on compulsion. Life and contact with man- 
kind often cure these men, for, thanks be to God! men are often 
better than either their training or their creeds, and thousands of 
Catholic priests in country districts honour Christianity by their 
wisdom as well as their lives. But the best would have been 
better for a dip in the great ocean of humanity, for a year or two 
of contact with men who have other views than the Church, other 
topics than theology, other hopes than a lonely life of unrewarded 
abstinence. This Father Passaglia provides. Under his bill no 
man is to be ordained priest without two or more years of secular 
education, to be pursued {ofjnecessity somewhere outside a Jesuit 
seminary. He must, in other words, have studied physical science 
as well as the efficacy of the sacraments, politics as well as 
theology, poetry as well as the dreary theses which, under 
the name of books of casuistry, Protestants are accustomed 
to dread. Associating with laymen in their studies, rivalling 
them in their progress, excited like them by the mighty 
drama now playing in the amphitheatre, on whose steps every 
Italian sits as spectator, the crust of the convent will scale away, 
and the seminarist, if he takes orders at all, accept them with a 
resolve to be man as well as priest, patriot as well as confessor. 
The innovation seems slight to men not familiar with the internal 
working of the huge and subtle organization which is called in 
Catholic countries “ the Church,” but it presages and it intends 
no less than a revolution. Whether the bill passes or not matters 
little, though it will probably be delayed for atime. It suffices 
that the great party who hope to reform the Church yet retain | 
Catholicism, are ready to accept the Erastian creed, and place the 
foot of the layman full on{the neck of the priest. 

Englishmen may take a lesson from Father Passaglia’s last clause. 
There is danger if the Established Church is to be filled with 








that the Surrey manager has brought him upon the stage, subtly 
perceiving that his invisible influence is greater than his visible, 


| and that, if you compel him to exchange his whispered suggestions 


for an avowed part, you may put him to shame, and turn a great 
Iago into a poor Othello. Perhaps this may account for the rather 
milk-and-water character of the Devil at the Surrey. He tries to do 
a little tempting, but after all it is not very real work before a vigi- 
lant audience, and he does it feebly. Secrecy is of the essence of his 
pleasures in this respect, and he has no more satisfaction in 
coarsely suggesting crime before the multitudinous eyes of indig- 
nant Surrey, than a raven has in stealing when he can find no place 
in which to bestow his booty except by boring a hole in the bottom 
of his cage. ‘‘ Where is the satisfaction,” said the tame raven in 
Mr. Dickens's happy family, “of dropping a guinea-pig’s eye into 
Regent Street?” And so the Devil at the Surrey Theatre is 
evidently damped, depressed, and discountenanced by having to go 
through his temptations in that uncomfortable and exposed way. 

Indeed, the ‘Devil on Town” at the Surrey Theatre, is a mild 
Devil,a candid Devil, and rather a dull Devil, and so much the 
superior of some of the human wretches with whom (or through 
whom) he is supposed to act, that we did not feel clear that the 
censor had done his duty to the theology of the day in passing the 
play. He appears first in the orthodox fashion, robed in the flames 
of hell, which the audience highly appreciate, but, as even the 
Devil cannot keep up permanently so melodramatic a pomp, if he 
is to act a leading part in the play, he subsequently dis- 
penses with this species of state, modernizes his costume and 
appears in an easy scarlet uniform, which, with other hints, suggests 
that the volunteer organization is already extended to the Inferno. 
We are sincerely glad to think that there is any anxiety there 
which suggests so prudent a precaution against invasion, but 
sorry to find the precaution possible, as we had always sup- 
posed that department a world of disorganization, a multitude 
of egotistic dissents and dissensions, infinite, infinitesimal, and 
furious. The fashionable scarlet uniform and easy man of the 
world manners are a Mephistophelian touch rather above the 
audience at the Surrey, who evidently don’t think the Devil so 
black as he is painted, and begin to lose their interest in him 
directly he assumes this form. He does compare very favourably 
with one or two of his human competitors, and the play has, there- 
fore, rather a Pelagian tendency, which may tend to undermine 
his absolute authority in matters of evil, and indirectly contribute 
to sap, through the imagination, the tenets about the author of the 
Fall, which the Bishop of Natal has attacked historically. 

The great hit of the play is getting the Devil fairly into the 
hands of the London police, and having him fined by a stipendiary 
magistrate. ‘There is something evidently very satisfactory to the 
feelings of the audience in bringing this important potentate into 
so humiliating a situation, seeing him impertinently chaff the re- 
presentative of order, offer to pay his five-pound fine in halfpence 
(though he must have well known it was not legal tender), and 
finally yield his place in the prisoner’s box to a poor drab who acts 
her horrid part with so marvellous a perfection as to suggest 
the unreal fancy that she had rehearsed it more than once without 
any theatrical purpose. This police-court scene is, indeed, much 
above the average level of the play, and the Devil becomes 
sensibly more popular, and sensibly less awful, after beard- 


ing the magistrate in the Artful Dodger’s fashion. Indeed, 
he ceases thenceforth to be in any sense the theological 
Devil, and becomes rather a favourite with the audience. To have 


kept up his real character the play should have presented him very 
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differently—should have made his manner in the prisoner's box 
weighty and sedate,—should have produced innumerable testi- 
monials to character, and altogether have furnished ample assur- 
ances of the * high consideration” in which he is held. The Devil 
may “chaff” the Law in the recesses of man’s private conscience, 
but he would sedulously keep up appearances in public, and the 
candour and license of his tongue under these solemn circumstances 
removed all sense of the supernatural from the heart of the vigi- 
lant gallery. His crooked sceptre and fiery crown departed from 
him when it became evident that he practised no hypocrisies, 
Even the occasional glimpses of infernal flames could not restore 
the illusion. The hypocritical encomium on sermons, with which he 
began his diabolical career, was wasted breath when it became evi- 
dent that he could not resist the temptation to give the magistrate 
“a piece of his mind.” That was too human. 

On the whole, we think the Devil should retire from the stage 
if he cannot do something decisive to shake the confidence of the 
spectators in his similarity to themselves. The theatrical side of 
the Devil is his insincerity and constant acting of a virtuous part. 
Now this Devil is sincere, and, therefore, undramatic. He does 
not succeed as a cheat; he does as a dupe. He is the sort of 
friendly Devil whom Burns was so fond of apostrophizing—the 
“ Auld Nickie ben” whom he entreated to “tak a thought an’ 
men’,” the Deil who * cam’ fiddling through the toun,” and bene- 
ficently took himself off ‘‘ wi’ th’ exciseman.” Now that is a very 
popular image to the imagination of the crowd, but not a great 
stage character. De Foe, in his rather dull political history of the 
Devil, suggests a really grand theatrical Devil, who, though it is 
his profession to find his Jesuitical way into the heart of man, has 
all the solitary immutability of a Prince of the Power of the Air. 
His court, says De Foe, is held outside the limits of our atmo- 
sphere, in order that he may not have his head disturbed by our 
diurnal motion ; there he watches us spin, as a cook watches the 
turning spit, with his back turned always to the light. There 
he calculates our weakness and his opportunities, and despatches 
his aides-du-camp to deceive us, even descending himself 
occasionally in close disguise ; but keeping his Satanic court outside 
the limits of night and day, of evening and of dawn,—in short, 
outside the limits of human change,—into the heart of which he 
only enters dramatically, to poison it with the steady falsehood of 
a diabolic purpose. This is a truly theatrical conception of the 
Devil. Even his abode is not the popular hell, which would be, we 
imagine, a fire at the centre of the earth, and therefore liable to the 
objection (perhaps not an objection to some sects) of representing 
hell as the core at the heart of the earth. De Foe, on the con- 
trary, carefully makes hell ex-terrestrial, in the empty spaces of 
infinitude. This Devil of his, therefore, watching us from afar, 


| extended branches into almost every corner of the earth, simply 
by constantly advertising. The extravagant form of advertising is 
, that pursued by the proprietors of Holloway's pills, whose an- 
nouncement is found in every paper that will take it throughout 
the world. It is issued regularly in the native Chinese papers, and 
‘the picture of the group of “screws ” being cured by Holloway 
himself is as well known iu Japan as it is here. It is not for adver- 
tisers of this class that a handbook is needed, but for persons who 
have only a little money to spend, and who wish to lay it out to 
the best advantage. A small book was lately published by 
Mr. Smith, acting manager at the Adelphi Theatre, the tide of 

which is promising—Advertise—How? When? Where? The 
| work turns out to be a commonplace catchpenny. Mr. Smith 

understands something about theatrical advertising and puffing, 
as is shown by the constant references to his own “ shop” 
throughout the book, but there is nothing here that will be of 
service to the great body of advertisers. What is even more 
provoking, there is little or nothing worth reading about the 
oddities of advertising—a subject which might have advantage- 
ously filled a good many of the pages occupied with green-room 
small-talk. Mr. Smith prints a few old play bills, but to the news- 

papers of his own time he does not appear to have paid any 
attention. His suggestion that bakers should stamp their 
| names on their loaves and confectioners theirs on twelfth-cakes, 
'is not very new and not very brilliant. But it is nearly the 
| brightest he has to offer. 


Profitable advertising is an art. A man feels his way to it 
| and masters it by slow degrees. It does not always depend on 
the mere amount of money he is prepared to spend. There are 
some who think that any kind of announcement in the public 
papers will serve their purpose; and thus we find schoolmasters 
addressing us in broken English, and tutors who are unable to 
write intelligibly offering to prepare pupils for honours. In some 
cases bad grammar is rather an advantage than otherwise, as 
giving a man a speciality by which he becomes known; but it 
can hardly serve the purpose of the principal of an academy to 
announce that his “terms is low.” The expression would do no 
harm to Mr. E. T. Smith, whose announcements are often read 
for the mere sake of their eccentricities. No one was surprised 
when he lately stated that “the dog, horse, and gun are the 
favourites of every Englishman, and the former, in fact, of every 
English lady,’ or when he added :— 








| 














“It has been the practice of getting up dog shows, and conducting 
| the exhibition thereof by various parties, in such a manner that has 
| made the exhibition more a pain to the exhibitors of the animals than 
the pleasure of carrying off a prize awarded by the judges, and often 
| such prizes have never reached the hands of the noble exhibitors.” 


requires all sorts of careful disguise and adaptations foreign to his | Mr. Smith’s friends are always contented to hunt for his 
own nature in order to get at us at all; is necessarily theatrical so | ®°@!g, and half the fun would be gone if, by any unlucky 
far as he is a tempter ; is obliged, as it were, to dress for the stage | chance, he should ever master Lindley Murray. : The gentleman 
of earth, or he would not be able to recommend himself to us with who advertised lately that his theatre in the W estminster road 
any success; and even then is rather dizzied and confused by | could be reached . without leaving the parks is equally happy in 
our humble planetary rotation, when he comes amongst us. inaccuracies. Few could imitate this style with advantage, any 
This is a conception of the Devil and his court which there might | ™0re than they could the “sell” advertisements, as Punch has called 
be mechanical difficulty in adapting to the stage ;—but if the Prince | them, which begin with an anec lote about the Shah of Persia, 
of Darkness is to appear at all on the scene, we submit that he | and end with recommending a patent cold cream. To make 


should, at least, be less completely “‘ one of us” than the “‘ Devil on 
Town,” who is by no means calculated to impress the Surrey popu- 
lation with correct moral or theological ideas. Might not the 
Bishops take up the matter? It would be better suited to many of 
them than the subject of the historical evidence for the Pentateuch. 





THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 
Ir is quite time that a handbook for advertisers was issued 
for the guidance of persons who have something they wish to 
bring before the public, and who generally go the wrong way to 
work to accomplish their object. Most tradesmen are now con- 
vinced that if they do not want to be distanced by competitors 
they must advertise. There is no plan equal to it for making 
money rapidly. Nor need it always be, though it too ofien is, 
wretched, iusincere puffing. The man who has the means to ad- 
vertise systematically, and who uses his means with judgment, 
is tolerably certain, even though he shou!d happen to deserve 
it, of realizing a handsome profit. Many begin the enter- 
prise, but turn back in alarm when they have spent a certain sum, 
and leave others to gather the crop they have sown. Successful 
advertising requires courage, tact, ingenuity, and perseverance. 
For a certain time the advertiser must be content to see his 
money lying idle, but the oftener his name is before the public 
the more certain he is of ultimate success. Every one is 
acquainted with firms which have made a world-wide name, and 


| these advertisements successful, the introduction should be changed 
| occasionally. We all know, for instance, what is coming when we 
| meet with the following lines :— 

“TO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The return of youth to their 

respective boarding schools induces a solicitude for their personal com- 
fort and attraction,” 
which can, of course, only be satisfied by the use of the in- 
valuable macassar oil. When, again, we are warned by the 
| wild waves to keep up our Channel fleet, we are aware that 
an injunction to buy our tea at Is. 8d. comes a little 
lower down. It is, however, upon what is called the catch- 
line that ingenious advertisers now chiefly depend. Nothing 
can be more effective than the following :—* To persons 
who have lost aneye.” The advertiser goes on to state that 
eyes of his manufacture can be fixed in without the least 
trouble, and can be taken out and dusted as often as may be 
necessary. What is more wonderful still, the advertiser does not 
require to measure one for an eye. “Persons who cannot 
|leave their homes, need but send the colour of their eye and 
their photographic portrait to .” Sometimes it happens 
that sober trade announcements are made ludicrous by an odd 
| juxtaposition of words. The following looks as though some one 
had been making up cross readings :— 

“Stephen Glover's exercises, for perfecting the execution :—- Away with 
Melancholy, on scales; Du, du, Liegst, on the turn ; Long, long ago, on 
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the shake ; Hops told a flattering tale, on reversed positions; Cease | prosperous business, and Barnum—equally an authority worth 
your Funning, for strengthening the fingers.” | hearing—declares that nothing can be done without it. Adver- 
There was an auctioneer in the country who always an-  tisers go in flocks, like sheep, and generally ask which paper has 
nounced his sales in rhyme after the following manner :— | the largest circulation, not, as they ought to do, which paper is read 
“First Tuesday in the next October, | most by educated men, who influence others, or by the special 


New do not doubt but we'll be sober: | class they want to reach. Properly appealed to, there are few 
If Providence permits us action, | . : : * 

You may depend upon | persons whom an advertisement cannot influence, and almost 

Ay AUctTIon, every journal has special facilities of its own to offer. He who 

, se the a= 1” is a master of the art studies carefully all these points, and takes 

aes Cane Sy Neeeety SD. care not to be placed in the company of men who undertake to 


Equally noteworthy are the laboured, magniloquent advertise- | Show you how to realize a fortune for half-a-crown. Trickery in 
— which generally a ae ange ee ~ oe ; orld. | advertising there must always be, but the system, upon the whole, 
meni i ~ ter nnogatd =e dng arenes aoe is of immense service to all sections of the community—rogues 

aded, e ) ‘lima ungs. st | Para. Se 

“ . . | and sharpers, of course, included. 
persons probably read a little way down to find out what this | on 7 Ss 





was. The exordium was very solemnly couched. GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE 
“ That this announcement differs widely from any ordinary advertise- | rPnon our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ment, and has for its paramount object to extend and perpetuate the | 
benefits of a remedy of great efficacy, it will be the wisdom of all per- April 30th, 1863. 
sons liable to attacks in their breath-passages, and of all their friends, | ,, No’ ~~ ee se iit ar ene aervent 
clearly to discern. It will be to their own injury (as it has already cost | SOTHING 18 Changed In rer } ee 2 oy oe ow 
thousands their lives) if they shall become the dupes of their own or | more”—these are the words by which one of the most distinguished 
others’ prejudice as to the character of this climatic agent, and the journalists of Paris lately heralded the starting of a fresh news- 
motives with which it has, from the first, been offered to the public.” | aper. Never was a more bitter truth uttered by a man who feels 
After this warning it wae almost a relief to find that the | it more acutely. M. Nefftzer is so convinced that no periodical 
Pneumoclime is only a new respirator, designed to sinudy the | writer, be he ever so moderate, or ever so honest, is allowed to ex- 
. } i ,) , »} > 7 ty . 7 is | ad . s 
“climatic pathology of the chest. The advertisement alto- | hibit independence of thought and of judgment under the second 
gether was a model of heavy writing, such as is found to| empire, that he denounces an inconsistency between the editorship 
produce an immense effect on the unlettered, and equals | of a journal and the mandate of deputy. Indeed, were it not for 
the spirit merchant, who began his almanack for 1863) the innate love of excitement and the natural combativeness which 
with the announcement: —‘ Death, the leveller, has been | find such a convenient vent in journalism, we should wonder how 
active during the last twelvemonth; the ravages of his| any writer of spirit can bear to enlist among the staff who labour 
*"vthe - y > , 2 °, > | x er ° . ke xs 
scythe have been ruthless, and few of us but have felt them.”| under the paternal rod of M. Fialin dit Persigny. Even Figaro 
Upon his own showing, the trader om have but few customers | did not dream of all the restrictions by which the coup d étut régime 
as An — _ the —s — ole atyle is, or vee “C-| contrives to fetter the press. On the one hand, you cannot indulge 
Lording 2 " ~ , * . » : . * n > > 
mri - . _ . = . ao ay we : es “ recaps ae seg ™ | in the least bit of gossip without being called to account by some 
eee ; ibe . nie 1 . _ Sgpacackasde epee —s POSI* | fiery protector of a placable actress. On the other side, you cannot 
tion over the door, and underneath it were the words—“ Pray | invent a new epithet for an opposition candidate without being 





sup-Porter.” ca betabeatt ow 
oe 8 4 “i a — a ee , called to order by an over-sensitive administration, and if you 
ny dr senaem nena mae tegempedede en, Harmless, CVU) venture on criticizing a minister, you receive the coup de grace. 
when they are not amusing, but there is another c!ass which pro- The last fortnight furnishes a lamentable martyrologe d’écri- 
7 > 


duces incalculable mischief. We do not refer to the shameless vaing. The struggle raged fiercely, and as thewriters have to fight, 
aunouncements of impudent quacks, which provincial journals jeter Se Bie unarmed. againet the Slate giant, who is clad in 
especially will insert ou any terms, and at the quack’s own price. the anneur of suppression wears on his head the helmet of criminal 
We allude to the advertisement of the professional and well- ena or oni emia the sword of warning, the ground is 
known swindler, who wants to borrow 5/. for three days, and will z id with ‘d ‘ad bodies. ‘The Debats has te a second 
give 10/. interest for the loan of it. There are always about a onl ond po pond a question of suspending that in- 
dozen of thes» offers in a certain penny morning paper, and their Suntheh meee for two months, that is to say, during the 
repetition proves that the trade flourishes notwithstanding all the prune ta The Journal des Villes et Campagnes was likewise 
exposures that have been made and all the warnings that have | ,, ean for an article about candidates. The printer of 
been given. It is extraordinary how easily people are befooled Page a du Midi has been induced, by the withdrawal 
by an advertisement. If they saw the same notice in writing ot aed advertisements, to refuse his presses to the present 
they would laugh at it and pass by ; but type gives it a odihaes of that Jounal. The same dodge has been tried on the 
oy ectable and honest appearance. - Print ost tes it,” as Pregrie de ae The Alsacien has been snubbed for putting 
af cove wxitings ta eamumsipt ond in. pront, Ts gives an| Sines Wtrte mmngmagh the ole] word conmeniend, wit Le 
air of authority to the weakest effusion, and places the rogue \ 7’ °"42,'8 S°VeTey TONNE ¥ rd; 2 a 
on a level with the most upright tradesman. Many persons tg aR ng Se fara i “ p tea abniamiey 
have a vague idea that an advertisement is, in some way : . "er a’ ri : 
vouched for by the paper in which it appears. Editors are ee ee ae — ye cag 
not responsible for this; but it is a consideration which ough << pees : ; . 
suffice : exclude notoriously dishonest advertisements fn te me = on veg en My “1 . oe — ee os 
columns where we now find them regularly. There is some adjectives which ¢ pe — nite wiley ‘ oe ad ™ 
excuse for the country paper, which is often obliged to grasp at “ Cet écho du matin que le soir on oublie, 

every shilling to save it from atrophy, but a wealthy London 
journal might afford to set a good example to its small contem- 
poraries. The “clergyman in difficulties,” who is desivous of 
getting a loan of 50/. for one week only, for which security to 
the amount of 5002. and 25/. interest will be given, ought not to 
have the chance of making his voice heard in the metropolitan 
journals. The Times leads the daily press in this as in other 
respects. Its advertisements are actually edited, and quotations 
from the p«per itself in praise of a book or anything else are not 
admitted upon any consideration. This is, perhaps, carrying a| This paper, being particularly intended for the instruction of the 
good principle to an extreme, for it denies an author or publisher | clergy, will be called Journal ds Curés. The editors will be chosen 
the advantage which he might fairly gain from well-deserved | by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris.” 

praise. Still, it is a better course than the one adopted by other| If the French Academy plays rather a conspicuous part in my 
papers, which have been told over and over again that their “money” | leiters, this arises merely from the comparatively high importance 
advertisementsare wicked snares. No incidental fuctcan prove the | which that learned body has acquired since the national rostrum 





as Lamartine prettily defines the daily voice of journalism! Why, it 
would be more hcnest simply to follow the example set by the first 
Napoleon, in a letter which he addressed to Fouché in 1806:— 
““M. Portalis has drawn my attention to the existence of several 
clerical newspapers, and to the inconvenience which may arise from 
the spirit in which they are written, and more especially from the 
difference of opinion on religious subjects. It is, therefore, my 
intention that all these journals shall cease to appear, and shall be 
united into one paper, which will be sent to all their subscribers, 





value of advertising more strongly than the amount of money | was levelled to the ground by an intoxicated soldiery. Freedom 
which “humbugs” and impostors invest init. If they find it profit- | of speech had found a temporary refuge among the forty im- 
able, a fair dealing man is pretty sure to do so likewise. Alder-| mortals. But the last elections have greatly diminished their 
man Mechi recommends advertising as the foundation of a! prestige; and the clericals, who begin to reign supreme among 
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them, will soon destroy their popularity, as they have already 
imperilled every institution in which they assume too large a share. 
In 1848, when the dread of socialism darkened so many bright 
intellects, and drove the old Liberal party to the sacrifice of every 
liberty, the Orleanists, whose voice was preponderant at the 
Academy, made a compact with the Ultramontanes to insure 
themselves against revolutionists. Nowadays the Catholics have 
prevailed, and seem to exclude at their will any free thinker, be 
he as noble and highminded as Littré. And this happens in a 
society which once reckoned Montesquieu, d'Alembert, and Voltaire 
among its members! It is stated that the Academicians who 
voted for the great philologist are M.M. Thiers, Mignet, Due de 
Broglie, Remusat, Ampére, Sainte-Beuve, Mérimée, Augier, De 
Sacy, Lebrun, de Tongerville, and Ponsard. M. Guizot voted as 
might be expected for a third-rate Catholic writer, and M. 
Tongerville is said to have deserted the philosophical camp at 
the third scrutin. Well, if M. de Carné carried with him the 
“quantity,” M. Littré had certainly the “ quality” of the 
Academy in his favour. ‘The blank votes tended to annul the 
election with a view to Napoleon’s candidateship, and now people 
pretend that he will create a new class at the Institute—the 
Académie des Sciences Militaires. 

M. Dufaure’s triumph over Jules Janin only produced dissatis- 
faction in the circles of professional gens de lettres. A clear- 
headed orator, a staunch Liberal, an unflinching politician, an 
upright barrister, like the former Minister of Louis Philippe and 
General Cavaignac, cannot but prove a good acquisition to the 
Academy. He is one of the men who represent the thought of 
France, whilst Janin and his followers merely represent her 
literary form, though almost to perfection. Janin’s style is tho- 
roughly impregnated with wit and animation, and his periods are 
cleverly chosen and admirably rounded. But the man is not to 
be valued, however we may like the “ prince of critics.” By the 
bye, why is there so vast a difference between one style and an- 
other? As well might I ask, why is there so great a difference 
between one pink bonnet and a second pink bonnet, be- 
tween one pretty woman and another pretty woman? I am 
entirely at a loss to account for the distinction, unless I employ 
the words of Fénélon, who, finding himself unable to define 
that seduction of eloquence which the eye, the ear, and the 
mind can understand, but which language cannot express, 
called it ‘‘ That I know not what,” ‘‘Ce je ne sais quoi.” And yet it is 
this je ne sais quoi which constitutes the whole difference between 
a Jules Janin and a Paul de Saint-Victor—between the charming 
loungers on the boulevards and the fair walkers in a provincial 
town. 

Lady Blessington, in her *‘ Desultory Thoughts,” pretends that 
to praise the style of an author more than his ideas is the same 
thing as to extol the toilet of a woman at the expense of her beauty, 
style and costume being mere accessories. However ingenious the 
reflection may be, I feel compelled to confess that, to render beauty 
conspicuous cannot be said to divert attention from it. Victor 
Hugo, as Madame de Girardin relates, talking one day of the same 
question—of style and beauty, while he was playing with a pin 
containing a natural fly mounted in gold, exclaimed, “‘ Here you 
have a nice representation of both. Alone, this fly is but an 
insect ; mounted in gold it is a jewel.” Now, a handsome toilet 
on the one hand, a sparkling style on the other, represent exactly 
this “ mounting ;” and as Jules Janin knows the art of the chaser 
to a degree rarely to be met with among his contemporaries, we 
can well understand, though we do not quite sympathize with, the 
outery raised against his rejection by the Academicians. 

Whilst speaking of Government candidates and warned news- 
papers, I forgot to mention that Le Courrier de la Gironde has been 
“ officially informed ” by the préfet that the Administration pre- 
sents at La Préole one of the financial sommités of the day. He is 
one of two famous brothers, “of Eastern origin,” as your Punch 
would express it, and must be a man after the heart of the “ bre- 
thren of the Elysée.” Among the many characteristic anecdotes 
in which Paris indulges at the expense of that lucky speculator, I 
pick out a few, and those neither the raciest nor the grossest. 
Some years ago he had to preside over a meeting of indignant 
shareholders, who called him and his brother directors very ugly 
names. At last, one poor duped wretch jumped up, and, addressing 
the chairman, cried out, “ You mean to eat us up.” ‘Oh dear, 
no!” calmly replied the Jewish capitalist, “‘ my religion forbids 
that.” The rising was, of course, quelled by that ambiguous 
joke, but the following day the smart millionaire, pretending 
that his honour was wounded, sent a challenge to an outspoken 
barrister who had been his principal accuser. His seconds, how- 
ever, received for answer the acute remark, “‘ Usually a high- 





wayman asks for either one’s life or purse, but M. P—— de- 
mands both. He shall have neither.” Recently, the head of 
the fraternity said in a sneering way to Baron Rothschild,-with 
whom he is on very bad terms, that he too was incited by 
lofty ambition, and expected a Barony. ‘You are mistaken,” 
quietly answered the money-king; I am a banker, and you are 
an industriel. Now banking at all times produced Barons, but 
industrie has never brought forth anything higher than Chevaliers.” 
The sarcasm was bitter enough, indeed, but what does it matter? 
Many centuries ago, old Juvenal put the appropriate question, 
* Quid enim salvis infamia nummis ?” 

If du sublime au ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas, as the French pretend, 
from a stockjobber to a shoplifter the distance must still be less. 
The newest invention in that line may be denominated the vol a 
la jarretitre. An alluring, though modest-looking, fashionably 
attired lady sweeps in full crinoline into a rich magasin, at dinner- 
time, when a solitary young clerk sits musing behind the counter. 
She tells him, in most dulcet tones, smiling and blushing all the 
while, that by some unlucky accident she has lost her garter and 
feels so uncomfortable ; would he not have the kindness to give her 
a tiny little bit of tape, as it would never do to appear on the 
boulevards with her stocking hanging down over her balmorals. 
The gallant youth offers her, of course, his finest silk braid, instals 
her into his mercantile throne, and modestly looks away whilst the 
fair creature is busy with her toilet. At last she leaves, but not 
without rewarding the obliging adolescent with her sweetest, most 
provoking, smile. He fondly follows her with his eyes from his 
shop door, admiring her boots and her stockings, and never sus- 
pecting, alas ! that his pretty tape has been made use of for tying a 
costly piece of silk to an ample and strong crinoline. Another time 
he will cast a sharper look at the enticing garter and—honni soit 
qui mal y pense. A GAUL, 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
[From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, April 14, 1868. 

Tue debate in the British Parliament on the case of the Ala- 
bama, on the 27th March, is read here with eager and anxious 
interest. It excites, unquestionably, deep anxiety, but is con- 
sidered without passion, notwithstanding the ill-concealed tone 
of levity and contempt in which Lord Palmerston saw fit to 
indulge in his allusions to this country. His assertion, for 
instance, that parties in the United States are in the habit of 
making ‘‘ political capital” by raising a cry against England, 
is a sneer as unjust as it is unwise, and though it might be 
well enough on the hustings, if circumstances made it apposite, is 
altogether unworthy of the deep seriousness of the subject under 
debate, and of the head of a great Government in its national 
council. The Solicitor-General, on his part, argues a great 
case of international right and wrong, which before we are 
through with it may involve the whole world in war, as if it were a 
case of asmuggled hogshead of tobacco before a court of petty ses- 
sions. If the object of both gentlemen was to present the matter 
in such a way as to be most offensive to the national pride and 
most irritating to the national feeling of Americans, they could 
not have hit upon a more certain way of doing so. 

The commerce of the United States is an immense interest. A 
rebel fleet, and not a very large one, could so spread terror among our 
peaceful merchantmen by pursuing the course of rapine and des- 
truction begun by the Alabama, as to utterly cripple it, lay an 
embargo upon all our ports, and sweep our trade from off the ocean. 
It would prostrate the prosperity of the country, in a measure dry 
up our resources, give new life and energy to the rebellion, en- 
courage discontent among us, create new obstacles to be overcome, 
destroy capital and paralyze industry, and protract to an indefinite 
period a war which otherwise would soon be deprived of all its 
vitality and vigour. There is no question of neutrality with 
England. In such a case she becomes the active ally of our 
enemies. We ask her to build no fleets for us; we ask that she shall 
build none for those in rebellion against us. Without her active 
aid to either party we shall suppress the rebellion. If she crosses 
the line of neutrality, and provides the insurgents with fleets to prey 
upon our commerce, she gives them all they ask, and puts in their 
hands all the tremendous advantages which will inevitably grow 
out of the destruction of our commerce. We want England's 
neutrality to be vital and active, not a mere pretence. Itisa 
mere pretence when it permits the building and going to sea of a 
naval fleet, which it knows will sweep our commerce from the seas, 
to hang upon a legal technicality of evidence not strong enough 
to prevent a smuggling lugger slipping her cable and running 
“down Channel.” She must choose whether she will thus help 
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our enemies by giving them the unrestricted use of her ports and 
dockyards, or keep faith with us by persistently and sternly shut- 
ting them out. Leave out of the question the technicalities of 
international law, and try it by the rules of common sense and 
common fair dealing, and no jury of twelve honest men would 
leave their seats to consult upon a verdict. 

And this is the way the question presents itself to the 
minds of our people. It is useless to appeal to authorities upon 
international law, to entangle it with precedents, or to attempt 
to settle it by showing that the ordinary forms of lega! proceeding 
were complied with at the Circumlocution Office, but that un- 
fortunately in the meantime the ship slipped out to sea. English 
law is strong enough and expansive enough to act without form 
if ithasa mind. We want to know if it hasa mind. It can put 
an end to this Confederate ship building, or permit it to go on. 
It is a matter of choice-—deliberate, prejudged choice, and not of 
statute-books and legal forms. We want to know where its choice 
lies, and must govern ourselves accordingly. 

We must govern ourselves accordingly, for in the meantime our 
ships already lie rotting at our wharves for fear of the Alabama, 
embargoed by the low rate of freights and the high rates of 
insurance. To look for a single ship on the ocean is to hunt 
for a needle in a stack of hay. She may fall in with and 
destroy a hundred ships, while a hundred ships may search for and 
never find her. A fleet of Alabamas sweeps the seas. If they are 
built, and manned, and armed, and provisioned in English ports, 
we lay the destruction of our commerce at England's door. What, 
then, is a war, more or less? We better ourselves by retaliation, 
and English commerce may have to pay the penalty for the ruin 
she has permitted to come upon us. Letters of marque are but bits 
of paper. The master of an American clipper with one in his 
pocket will better Semmes's instruction in a cruise after English 
vessels. 

Here is a new and a fearful possible complication. It will not 
be of our seeking; we shall seek, on the contrary, to avoid it. If 
we are involved in such an entanglement it will be because the 
British Ministry force us into it, and so involve us in its folds that 
there shall be no honourable escape for us except through war. 

Of course a British Minister does not, any more than meaner 
men, act without a motive, nor move in affairs without some real 
or supposed knowledge. Supposing Lord Palmerston to be 
entirely impartial as to the principles of Government, of 
humanity, and of civilization involved in this struggle, we may 
presume him to argue something after this fashion :—“ To aid the 
North, either directly or indirectly, by withholding aid from the 
South, is only to protract a vain struggle and postpone indefinitely 

the return of cotton and of trade; but to aid the South indirectly 
is to bring the war to an early close, for the party at the North 
opposed to the contest will soon compel the Government to abandon 
it, if their opposition shall be strengthened by new obstacles to be 
encountered, and especially one so formidable as a foreign war.” 
The argument is specious and captivating; the fault in it is that 
it starts from false premises. I have shown you, I think, in former 
letters, that this is a war, not of the Government, but of the 
people. It is the people who comprehend it, and are determined 
to carry it on; the administration that has hung back and failed 
to understand both the aim of the South and the determination of 
the North. True, there is an opposition party ; but it is factious, 
made up of the least intelligent and the least virtuous portion of 
the people, and isa minority that grows daily smaller. And if 
Lord Palmerston had the smallest insight into the character of our 
politics, he would know that this minority is made of precisely 
that class with whom any appeal to a feeling of hostility against 
England would meet with favour. The Democratic party is 
composed largely of the Irish. The Irish, whether justly or not, 
have no love for England. The ‘“ Copperhead ” demagogues 
have rallied this class against the war, mainly on the ground that 
it is a “ nigger ” war, an ‘* Abolition war ”’—a war that shall make 
the blacks, the only people whom they have now the privilege of 
considering their inferiors, their equals and their rivals. But 
proclaim to them that England is to mix in the quarrel, that the 
war with the South involves a war with England, and there is not 
an Irishman in the land who would not throw up his hat fora 
fight that appeals to the strongest antipathy of his nature, and 
swear the bloodiest vengeance against the cause that England es- 
pouses. A war with you would thus be really popular with none 
among us, except precisely with those whom Lord Palmerston counts 
upon as certain to insist upon a peace if a foreign complication 
should be added to our domestic difficulties. A blinder man never 
more jauntily steered a ship upon sunken rocks because he thought 
the smooth surface above them indicated deep water below. 


| Should this question, then, of the building of a Confederate fleet 
in England lead to open hostilities between us, it is very certain 
that its first effect would be to unite us at home by disarming the 
opposition of the Democratic party. Disastrous as it might other- 
wise be, it would not affect the main issue, except to consolidate us 
into a united people and make the final result only doubly sure. It 
would postpone that result, it would put peace afar off insomuch 
as it worked direct aid to the rebels, it would draw to an unpa- 
ralleled extent upon all our resources and all our energies ; but it 
would be a new incentive, and put intous the strength of desperation. 
To the war upon land it would add another, whose sole object would 
be the destruction of the commerce upon the seas of the two fore- 
most maritime nations of the world. Is it worth while for us to 
enter upon such a struggle? Will the English people, whose hearts 
we know are with us in this great strife for the supremacy of 
humanity and civilization over slavery and barbarism, sit still and 
permit an administration to plunge the world into crimes, calamities, 
and wretchedness, such, perhaps, as the world has never seen ? 
AN AMERICAN. 








ON SUBSCRIPTION TO ARTICLES. 
To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sin,—A writer who has maintained an opposite doctrine on 
the subject of subscription to that which Dr. Stanley and you 
have maintained, wishes to explain why he adopted that doctrine, 
and how he has at length been induced to accept your conclusion. 
I can add nothing to the weight of Dr. Stanley’s arguments. I 
may weaken his cause in the minds of many of your readers by 
supporting it; but I owe it to him and to my own conscience to 
retract an opinion which, after an experience of thirty years, I 
am convinced is untenable. 

Having had some knowledge of those bodies in which there is 
no subscription to Articles, I was strongly persuaded that the 
security to freedom of investigation among them is not what 
discontented Churchmen suppose that it is. A public opinion— 
often a very narrow public opinion—holds them bound to the 
decisions of certain teachers of their own or of some former 
day. This opinion is enforced as sharply, often cruelly, as the State 
permits it to be enforced. The protection comes from that, 
not from the sect, let it boast of liberality as much as it may, 
let it even maintain as much as it may a real protest against 
the injustice of a dominant hierarchy. Articles, known, recog- 
nized, written down—Articles controlling the opinion of the day 
—a bit in the mouths of those who were trying to enforce that— 
seemed to me a provision which we could not afford to part with. 
Subscription was the acknowledgment that we were bound by 
such Articles; that we might appeal to them against the violence 
of special parties. I believed that they had actually rendered this 
service to the Church of England, that they had actually pre- 
vented precious truths which one party had asserted, another 
rejected, from being strangled. ‘This good they had done when 
the Bishops and the public opinion of the day sought to stifle the 
Evangelical movement of the last century. This good they were 
doingin my day in the University of Oxford, when the Evangelical 
party were trying to extinguish the High Church movement. 
Those who conducted this movement could appeal to the Articles 
on their own behalf, and the Bishops were again forced in a great 
measure to admit the plea. But if the members of this party 
advanced further, if they sought tosilence their opponents, the same 
obstacle interfered. ‘They might champ the bit very angrily, but 
it was there. 

In the interest of toleration, then, in the interest of that free 
investigation which is impossible when any school asserts its own 
decrees as paramount, in the interest of truth, to which all schools 
may contribute, I believed this subscription to be useful. I was 
strengthened in this opinion by the kind of substitute which was 
proposed for it by the Liberal party in Oxford. What this 
was a gentleman who wrote last month to the Times from the 
Reform Club, and signed himself ‘ Oxoniensis,” told us very 
distinctly. He complained of Dr. Stanley and others of the 
younger School of Liberals, for acting as Marplots when the 
older and wiser school had devised an admirable plan for exclud- 
ing the High Church party from their offices in the University. 
By proposing a comprehensive declaration of attachment to 
certain fundamental principles of Christianity they would have 
got rid of Dr. Pusey and his friends. A favourite project with 
Liberals of most “‘ shades of opinion!” By help of it the triumphant 
party in the Canton de Vaud sought to banish every strong 
positive conviction—every belief that really speaks to 
the heart of human beings—every maxim which is not 
dull, flat, insignificant—out of the realm of their theo- 
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logy ; they would have silenced Vinet as much as Malan. I | fying glass, through which he maliciously peers at the broadly 


know no finer apology for persecution than that which this 
most plausible imposition of fundamentals has afforded, does 
afford, and must always afford, to those who are in want of one. 
“ Why should these noisy people trouble the peace of the land ? 
Why should those who have turned the world upside down 
come hither also? For the sake of liberality and toleration 
silence them, banish them, hang them, if you can.” 

All these reasons seemed to me very strong for retaining that 
which exists among us. ‘hey seem to me strong now. Cer- 
tainly the evidence which is furnished by Mr. Stephen's speech 
of the liberty which the Articles give to investigation of Scrip- 
ture, and which modern opinion would take away, has not 
weakened them. Certainly the desire gf Mr. Hebert to re- 
enact an Article about future punishment which the compilers of 
the Articles deliberately omitted has not weakened them. Cer- 
tainly Bishop Lee’s assertion that our hopes and consolations 
depend on the security of every line in the Scriptures has not 
weakened them. But there are reasons on the other side which 
must overbalance these, even were they ten times as weighty as 
they are. No calculations about what is good for opposing the 
violence of public opinion, or the intolerance of Liberals, or the 
narrowness of Bishops, can stand for a moment against the 
evidence that subscription to the Articles tempts men to dis- 
honest evasions, tempts them to suppose that they are bound 
by an oath at twenty-three to shut out any light from their 
minds,—in other words, to quench that Spirit who promises to 
guide them into truth—tempts them, therefore, to hate the very 
documents which ought to be the greatest help to them in seek- 
ing for light, in escaping from the mists and fogs of their own 
intellects and of the world around them. I can set up no 
pleas for subscription that do not seem tome weak and con- 
temptible beside these facts which are accumulating about us, 
which it is impossible to gainsay. Some of us may miss the 
protection which the “bonds” you speak of have afforded us. 
We may be left more to the mercy of the religious journal- 
ists, and of the Bishops who enforce their decrees. And 
greatly as I respect lawyers—much safer as I believe we are 
in their hands, than in the hands of most ecclesiastics, l 
cannot pretend that I derive any the slightest comfort from 
your assurance that when subscription is gone, we shall be 
left to depend on their interpretations of our formularies. But 
these are trifles. Truth cannot be maintained by endangering 
truthfulness. The truth will stand and make itself manifest, 
with or without subscriptions, ecclesiastics, or lawyers. If 
we do not care enough for it to be ready to incur risks for the 
sake of it, the sooner we are swept away the better.—Yours 


faithfully, F. D. Maurice. 
Fine Arts, 
————»—- 


FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

Tuts, the tenth annual exhibition of pictures by French and 
Flemish painters, is scarcely up to the average of former years. 
The really good pictures do not exceed six in number, while the 
remainder bear strong evidence of having been expressly 
manufactured for the London market. Some of the best names 
among the French school, such as Fleury and Gerome, are 
represented by inferior works, painted some years ago—Rosa 
Bonheur is altogether absent—and Meissonier and Frére have 
scarcely done justice to themselves. Yet with all these draw 
backs there is much to interest and much to be learnt in the 
French Exhibition. In nearly every specimen here, however 
humble the subject, we find a completeness of realization, a 
certain roundness in the way of telling the story, and an ease 
in getting at the point, that make the efforts of many of our 
own painters look clumsy and artificial by comparison. This is, 
perhaps, partly to be accounted for when we consider the more 
thorough method of artistic training universally adopted abroad. 
As a rule the French painter is more thoroughly acquainted 
with the limits and resources of his art than the Englishman, 
and better understands the ars celare artem. 

Perhaps the picture which exemplifies in the h'ghest degree 
here many of the finest qualities of actual painting, is the 
“Valuers and Appraisers,” by Decamps—a group of monkeys 
inspecting a large Poussinesque landscape, a pictorial satire, 
painted in revenge for some slight cast upon the painter by the 
French Academy. There is a grim kind of humour in these 
apish critics, the chief of whom sits in an armchair, caressing his 
shin with one hand, while with the other he holds a large magni- 








painted touches of the landscape. Equally good is the grey- 
/coated figure with his back to the spectator, a decrepit and 
| spiteful monkey evidently, though we do not se~ his face. He 
has bandy legs and large flat feet, “a most plentiful lack of wit, 
together with most weak hams.” Nothing can exceed the 
massive power of handling, the quiet mastery of execution shown, 
in this work. Each tone is in admirable harmony with the rest, 
each surface and texture is felt and rendered with consummate 
ability. Its technical qualities are, however, too subtle for 
general appreciation, and it is probable that only by a painter, 
who can understand the many difficulties successfully overcome 
in this picture, could it be estimated at its due value. 
By the side of this must be placed the “Conversation at the 
Window,” by Stevens, whose single figures of women attracted 
such general admiration in the Belgian Department at the Inter- 
national Exhibition last year. Here, again, the subject is of 
minor importance ; it is merely a group of three graceful female 
figures, but painted with exquisite feeling for nature and quiet 
harmonious colour. The subtle gradation between the light and 
shadow side of the pink dress worn by the nearest lady is well 
worthy of remark. Of a far different stamp from this 
| piece of delicate refinement is the large work by Leys 
that hangs next it—‘The Entrance of Archduke Charles 
|into Antwerp”—in which little will be found to charm those 
who look for the pleasing and elegant ina picture. It is unneces- 
sary to describe this work at length, for those who are fainiliar 
with M. Leys’ later pictures, will know that except in the ar- 
rangement of the composition they differ little from each other. 
In the present example we find the same ugly faces, the same 
quaint costumes, the same inattention to agreeable composition 
and aerial perspective that we have so often seen before. This 
picture is, we believe, the first of a series to be afterwards exe- 
cuted by the painter in fresco for the Hotel de Ville at Antwerp. 
This may account in some measure for the severity of the composi- 
tion, but it cannot excuse seemingly wilful errors in proportion 
and careless drawing. The two remarkably ill-favoured heralds in 
the foreground have had very scauty portions of leg served out to 
them, and they attract toomuch attention from their enormous size, 
which seems to dwarf the really principal actors in the scene. 
The Archduke Charles and the two females behind him are much 
too small for the figures which stand on the same plane with 
them, and the superposition of a large female head above the 
tiny one owned by the Archduke is really ludicrous. Other faults 
equally glaring might easily be cited, such as the perspective 
lines in the carpet not diminishing with the same rapidity as 
the heights of the figures, and the want of distinction between 
the tones of near and distant objects, those in the background 
being fully as forcible as those which are supposed to be but a 
few feet from the eye; but we have already said enough in the 
way of fault-finding to arouse the indignation of those of our 
younger painters who regard Leys as the greatest of living 
artists, and who testify somewhat too strongly their admiration of 
his works by occasionally “cribbing” from them. To these 
enthusiasts we would recommend a careful notice of the ‘‘ Church 
Porch,” by Koller; “The Antwerp Toy-shop,” by Lagye, and 
the “ Margaret and Faust,” and “ Young’ Luther,” by Tissot, in 
this gallery. These three painters have sedulously devoted them- 
selves to the imitation of Leys’ pictures, but their efforts have 
been attended with results that can scarcely be considered satis- 
factory. The one great quality in which their model is greatest 
—that of colour—has been singularly overlooked or disregarded 
by them; and its place is not adequately supplied by curious 
trifling about the fashion of a doublet, or deep researches in the 
“old clo’” of a past century. We require the paiuter of to-day 
to give us real flesh and blood—his own impressions of men and 
things as seen by him and him only. The art of Memling Van 
Eyck and Holbein was perfect in its day ; but it is at once absurd 
and impossible to revive it, and the attempt to do so, as in Leys, 
but more particularly his followers, results only in pedantic and 
lifeless antiquarianism. 

Since the time that Mr. Ruskin indulged in eloquent rhapsodies 
on the scenes of cottage life by Frére, it has been the fashion of 
the critics to cite him as the painter of peasant children par 
excellence, but the opinion has already been uttered in the Spec- 
tator, and I am inclined to adhere to it on the present occasion, 
that Duverger bids fair to eclipse the popular favourite. This 
will be evident, I think, to those who will take the trouble of 
comparing “‘ Breakfast Time at the Farm,” by Frére, with Du- 
verger’s “ Village School.” The latter is really admirable for its 
truthful and pathetic rendering of a homely scene. One girl, 
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acting as monitor in the mistress’s absence, is hearing another 
her lessons. Further on to the right are three small children on 
a bench, staring as only children do stare at one of their unfor- 
tunate companions who is condemned to kneel on the floor with 
a dunce’s cap on her head. It sounds poorly enough in descrip- 
tion, and it would be very difficult to convey with the pen any 
idea of the peaceful quietude of the scene—of the simple 
attitudes of the children, so thoroughly true to nature, 
and the almost touching anguish of the little culprit 
on the floor, who rubs her knuckles well into her eyes 
to stop the tears that fall at the thought of her degra- 
dation. In all technical qualities there is little to be desired ; 
the colour is harmonious though subdued, and the light 
and shade unforced and natural. Frére’s ‘‘ Breakfast Time,” 
after this looks somewhat artificial. A smaller, but far better 
example, will be found in his “ Arrival at School”—a great greedy 
eyed boy standing over a little fellow who is unloading his basket 
of apples for the benefit of his form-fellows. Action and expres- 
sion are thoroughly true. In looking at pictures like those by 
Duverger and Frére, one thinks with uneasiness of the numberless 
pictures of cottage life that haunt our exhibitions, which are 
either utterly vapid, or ostentatiously vulgar. The remaining 
works may be very summarily dismissed. Meissonier’s “ Etcher,” 
represents a young man, with a remarkably low forehead, 
engaged in “biting in” a plate; the details are wrought, 
of course, with great finesse and delicacy. With the exception 
of the colour, which is hot and coppery, all is very perfect, but, 
it must be confessed, very uninteresting. Gerome’s “ Camels at 
the Fountain” is an early picture which, beyond fine feeling 
for composition, and good drawing, offers little to detain the spec- 
tator. Knaus has a clever sketch called “ Village Politicians,” 
with some good character and expression. There are some well 
painted sheep by the brother and sister of Rosa Bonheur, and 
some clever landscapes by Rousseau Lambinet and Lamoriniére, 
and a very life-like portrait of Signor Benedict by Ossani; some 
bronzes of animals, too, by Haehnel, the Prussian sculptor, should 
not be overlooked. Dry Potnt. 


Music and the Drama. 


Tue music of the week commenced with the second of Herr Ernest 
Pauer’s recitals on Monday afternoon. Though not of so general 
or varied interest as that of last week, the programme of Monday's 
recital had certainly the advantage of coherency. It would be 
hard to discover the centre from which proceeded the influences 
which, according to Herr Pauer’s classification of “schools,” were 
exercised upon composers presenting such strong points of contrast 
as Mozart and Czerny, Haydn and Thalberg, or Beethoven and 
Liszt. If there be such a centre, it must be the centre of the 
whole circumference of modern music, and not that of any par- 
ticular are. On Monday last, however, Herr Pauer confined him- 
self to the more strictly defined school which derives its origin 
from the influence on pianoforte music of Muzio Clementi. If not 
the originator, Clementi was at least the moulder into its present 
shape of the modern sonata, and, as such, may clearly be taken 
as the representative man of a school. Mr. Charles Hallé has 
also announced a series of recitals for this season, not, as heretofore, 
confined to the works of Beethoven, but spread over nearly as wide 
a range as those of Herr Pauer. Mr. Hallé has hitherto devoted 
himself almost too exclusively to Beethoven, and, notwithstanding 
his incomparable appreciation of Beethoven's compositions, his 
great qualification as a general pianist ought not to be quite thrown 
away. 

The Monday Popular Concert, in the evening, was attended 
more fully than that of the previous week, a result partly owing to 
the absence of competing attractions on the same evening, and 
partly, I suspect, to the announcement that Mr. Sims Reeves 
would be one of the vocalists. ‘There is always a large class of 
enthusiasts for vocal music to whom the names of Beethoven and 
Joachim possess but little attraction, but who rush to a concert 
where they get two or three songs—and the chance of an encore— 
from Mr. Sims Reeves. Their habit, too, of obtaining encores by 
sheer force of perseverance in applauding the songs, and so inordin- 
ately lengthening the concert, and of spoiling the first quartet by 
late arrivals, renders them not the most desirable kind 
of audience at concerts of which instrumental music is the 
primary object. On ‘Tuesday, the great musical event of the 
week occurred—the State visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to the Royal Italian Opera. As not one of Mr. Gye’s stars were 
yet in London, he wisely determined to rely on the eplendour of 











Masaniello ; but for any interest that the audience—who had paid 
for their admission at fabulous prices, in order to see the Royal 
visitors—took in the opera, it might as well have been an Italian 
version of Love’s Triumph, or an opera of Verdi's, with all the mur- 
ders and high notes struck out. The famous duet, so vehemently 
declaimed by Signor Naudin and M. Faure, alone drew forth a round 
of applause from the preoccupied audience. Next week, ‘Tam- 
berlik, recovered from his illness, and Mario, a year further 
removed from the days of his youthful triumphs, will re-appear. 
At Her Majesty’s Theatre, the long-promised Nicolo de’ Lapi, with 
a cast including Titjiens, ‘Trebelli, Giuglini, Gassier, and Santley, 
is to be produced. 

At the theatres, nothing much has been stirring of late. Mr. 
Webster, in withdrawing Aurora Floyd from the stage of the 
Adelphi, has shown the good judgment which was conspicuous by 
its absence when he produced it, and two new versions of the story 
have been respectively produced at the Effingham and Britannia 
Theatres. At these two houses, the appreciation of, and sympathy 
with, Jim Conyers felt by the audience will probably remove one 
great disadvantage of the play elsewhere—the absence of an intel- 
ligible character. The sudden death of Mr. James Rogers has 
deprived the burlesque in Effie Deans at the St. James's of the 
principal attraction, which compensated for its general unpleasant- 
ness and dreariness, passing even that of burlesques in general. 
Presumed infanticide is scarcely a fit subject for burlesque, even 
when the object of the whole is so clearly an angry attack on Mr. 
Boucicault, that the story sinks into perfect unimportance. Taming 
the Truant still runs at the Olympic, thanks to the truly French 
wit of both story and dialogue, and the good acting it obtains. 
Lord Dundreary has taken his collection of mental Chinese puzzles 
to Liverpool, where every seat in the theatre was secured for a 
fortnight before it opened. M. Fechter’s motto, ‘‘ I am here,” is 
ulso adopted every night by as many as the capacity of the Lyceum 
will permit. 

The close of the season at the Crystal Palace gives occasion for 
some very interesting statistics in connection with Mr. Manns’s 
admirable orchestra. Many of the Saturday frequenters of the 
Palace are, perhaps, unaware that, slightly reduced in numbers, it 
performs twice on every day in the week. The amount of music 
thus performed in the course of the year is almost incredible. 
During the season just over, for example, something like two 
hundred pieces, by a wide range of composers, have been given, 
and a few statistics to show their general character may not be 
out of place. Beethoven's “‘ Pastoral Symphony” was given eleven 
times, and many of those of Mozart and Haydn eight or nine times, 
while the list of overtures hardly omits one of any mark whatever 
in the modern repertory of classical music. In fact, by attending 
the Crystal Palace for an hour a day, once or twice a week, one 
would hear far more orchestral music than by attending the con- 
certs of all the musical societies put together for years. No wonder 
that such constant and extensive practice has had so marked an 
effect on Mr. Manns’s orchestra. AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


—»——. 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM.* 
Tuere is only one objection to this life of Sir James Graham— 
it is not a life at all. Itis a history, an account of his parentage 
and property, speeches and actions, administrative reforms and 
party tergiversations, but not of him. It adds nothing to our 
knowledge of his internal career, of the thread which connected 
the very diverse aspects of his character, of his secret motives or 
even of his relations to the general mass of men. Still less does 
it explain his relations to the few immediately around, his 
domestic life, or those of his ideas which had no connection with 
the government of the country. Mr. Torrens has had apparently 
some assistance from those intimately connected with Sir James 
Graham, but he either did not enjoy the confidence of his family, 
or deliberately considered that the time had not arrived when 
that confidence could be made use of to explain the otherwise 
inexplicable facts in his hero’s history. He has confined him- 
self exclusively to his public career, and has described that career 
in the spirit of a historian, with an impartiality which is some- 
what cold, and which while recounting Sir James Graham's 
virtues as strongly suggests his faults. The effect of the 
whole is to convey a singularly accurate view of the impression 
Sir James Graham made on his contemporaries, but not to ex- 
plain the reason why, with such powers, such a position, and 
so much public appreciation, he made no deeper one. Why 











* Sir James Graham. By Torrens McCullagh Torrens, Saunders and Otley. 
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did the man whom his family loved fail to make a political 
friend? Wherefore the public belief that this haughty and self- 
contained man was at heart a popularity-hunter? Whence the 
entire failure of the best head of a department the Whigs have 
ever secured, to obtain reputation as a statesman of the first 
class? ‘These are the questions this generation desires to have 
answered, and Mr. Torrens does not supply us even the materials 
for a response. 

This defect is the more conspicuous because upon one great 
point it affects the reader’s estimate of Sir James Graham in 
his political character. Mr. Torrens leaves an impression, 
obviously not designed, that Sir James, as one of the circle from 
whom Cabinet Ministers are selected, was an overrated man. 
Though wealthy, his property was not of the magnitude which 
gives a man power in England without reference to his 
ability. Heir to “a large tract of poor land,” as he called 
it himself, he immensely improved his 15,000 acres, but 
cannot at the best of times have raised the average rental 
above twenty-five shillings an acre. He was always able 
to seat himself, though he had once to take refuge in St. Ives, 
but he never commanded or greatly influenced boroughs. He 
was not a very daring candidate, who would stand anywhere if 
his party required it, or incur enormous election expenses ; in- 
deed, after his experience of Hull, at which place, before the 
estate was in his own hands, he expended six thousand pounds, 
he was rather cautious of outlay for electioneering purposes. 
His blood was ancient, but he did not belong to the list of great 
English families, still less to the cluster of “ houses” who still 
fancy that their services in 1688 have given them a kind of pre- 
scriptive right to a share in the administration and the highest 
executive places» His oratory was of a weighty cast, but also 
somewhat dull, and his great speeches, with the single exception 
of one on places, in which his case happened to be un- 
answerable, were all comparatively failures. His business 
habits were great, but he only reformed one department; 
and he had a capacity for alienating men, a Stuart-like 
faculty for exciting individual hatreds, which of itself di- 
minished immensely his value as an administrator. Above 
all, he was an unlucky man, one whose misdeeds were always 
discovered—who was discredited on one occasion for an 
act performed by a hundred predecessors, who always left the 
impression, often unjust, of mental falsity, and who never took a 
doubtful step without incurring an unquestionable measure of 
popular suspicion and dislike. Yet the Whigs, who personally 
did not like him, never, if they could help it, left Sir James Gra- 
ham “out in the cold;’ always courted him, yielded to him, 
intrigued to induce him to accept a warm place by the political 
fireside. Why? We believe it was because they felt by the 
instinct which comes to politicians that Sir James Graham, with 
all his drawbacks, was a man of real governing power, who 
supplied precisely that coercive, and, as it were, Czarish element, 
which modern popular governments are apt to lack; who in the 
Cabinet would disregard while appreciating opinion, and who, 
out of it, dared do the unpopular work which had to be done, 
and face the popular men who had to be repelled, without throw- 
ing the odium thereby acquired on the shoulders of all his col- 
leagues. Scores hated Sir James Graham, a few even professed 
to disregard him; but no political man ever rose to answer him 
in Parliament, or visited him in his department to induce him to 
change his course, without a sense that he was pitted against a 
most dangerous opponent—against one who would certainly not 
yield unconquered,—who would probably conquer him, and who 
would possibly convince the assailant that defeat ought to be his 
appointed portion. And, therefore, he was courted by ministers, 
a fact Mr. Torrens repeatedly mentions, but never essays to ex- 
plain. Knowing Sir James he felt his weight, and did not think 
it necessary to describe what to him was so clear; but his book 
is intended for readers outside the political circle, and they will 
be puzzled to account for Sir James Graham's permanent 
influence. 

Mr. Torrens makes one, and only one, great addition to our 
means for comprehending the career of Sir James Graham. He 
shows us the circumstances, almost forgotten by the 
men of the new generation, amidst which he was brought up. 
He was the heir cf a moss-trooping race, of probably the only 
family in England who, not being Norman, have conquered an 
English inheritance, seated themselves in broad lands by the right 
of the sabre’s edge. He was the descendant of “John with the 
bright sword,” who, harried out of Scotland, built himself a tower 
on the Debateable Land, and whose descendants, while adding 
croft to croft, paid allegiance neither to England nor to Scotland, 








and often harried, and once formally driven out, at last acquired 
Court favour and settled in Charles I. reign as Lords of 
Netherby. We should expect the heir of such a race to bea 
strong masterful man, with few scruples, boundless tenacity, and 
the talent for having his own way which we now call efficiency ; 
and such was Sir James Graham. His father, the first 
baronet, was one of the missing links so often seen in 
families, who want the hereditary qualities in order that 
their descendants may have a double share. A spendthrift, 
and devoted to pleasure, he half ruined the estate, partly 
by encumbrances, and partly by improvements made without 
skill, and, but for its great extent, which allowed a wide margin 
for the exercise of good management, Sir James would have 
passed through life a poverty-stricken baronet. As it was, he 
grew up a strongheaded, strongwilled lad, conscious of his 
father’s deficiencies, and chafing under the spectacle of wasted 
resources and the uncontrolled power of his father’s agent. The 
facts around him forced him to study property, and to the last day 
of his life his sound view of his own position as a landed pro- 
prietor lay at the root of his ideas of English statesmanship. 
He detested in public affairs the waste and the inefficiency he 
had fretted under at Netherby, and his most really successful 
speecli—on the salaries of Privy Council'ors —was directed against 
an outlay which to him seemed to produce no return. We 
must make one extract from this speech, for it serves to show 
the abuses under which he grew up, and explains in a great 
degree his permanent, and, as many people thought, unreasonable 
dread of corruption. It is a little long, but it is worth the 
reading ;— 

“There are, then, as far as I can ascertain, 169 Privy Councillors, 
exclusive of the members of the Royal Family ; of these 113 are in the re- 
ceipt of pay, pensions, or allowances to the annual amount of £650,164. 
The average amount distributed to each individual will be about £5,753. 
Of these emoluments £86,103 is paid for sinecures ; £142,000 for active 
service ; and £121,650 for pensions, Of these 113 Privy Councillors, 30 
are pluralists, that is to say, they either enjoy sinecures in conjunction 
with some post of active service, or they at the same time fill civil and 
military situations. The total amount annually received by them 
is £221,130. The average amount distributed to each is £7,37]. 
The number of Privy Councillors receiving diplomatic pay is 
29. The gro-s amount received by them annually is £126,176. 
The average amount distributed to each is £4,347. Of the 113 Privy 
Councillors 69 are members of either House of Parliament. Of these 
69, 47 are peers, and they receive £378,840, or on an average each re- 
cvives £8,069. Twenty-two members of the House of Commons are also 
members of the Privy Council, and they receive £98,849, or the amount 
distributed to each is about £4,130. The House will remember that of 
the 113 Privy Councillors who are in the receipt of the public money, 
69 are members of either House of Parliament; and I can state that 
29 others hold offices, or receive money, who did hold seats in the 
House of Commons when the office or the emolument was obtained. The 
number of members of the House of Commons who are also Privy 
Councillors is 31 ; of these 22 arein the receipt of the public money. 


He at last persuaded his father to trust him with the estate, 
and instantly acted on the principles he subsequently put in force 
at the Admiralty. He “ wanted to know,” first of all, the exact 
facts ; when an old family servant, bred up to laxity, resisted, he 
turned him out; and finally, by mere dint of clearheadedness, 
he brought the family revenue into order. He disliked high 
taxes because they produced low rents,—the corn laws, because 
they made rents artificial and gave birth to a discontent which 
he felt instinctively endangered property. He appreciated his 
position, too, as that of a first-class middle-class man, and all his 
life entertained a feeling, strong also in Sir Robert Peel, a rooted 
dislike of the Peers, and of the English tendency towards govern- 
ment by a particular circle. Had he seen the appointment of 
the Marquis of Hartington he would have said, as he did on a 
similar occasion—“ What, another lord!” His mother, Lady 
Catherine Stuart, was an able, dignified woman, of the most 
decided Calvinistic opinions, and it was from her, we suspect, 
that he derived his narrowness, bis passionate attachment to an 
Established Church, and, strange to say, his unscrupulousness. 
The sons of very pious mothers are often driven to mental law- 
lessness, to a contempt for the restraints so sharply pressed upon 
them, which begets a contempt for the principles which those 
restraints were meant to protect. They are driven to assert 
their own will as will, and not as reason, and much of Sir 
Jaines Graham's want of fidelity to his party, which seemed to 
his colleagues so shameful, was really wilfulness. He did not 
desert the falling house, but he would, on certain points, throw 
off his colleagues without a thought that, except on very great 
questions, he was a member of a committee and bound to execute 
its decisions. His administrative capacity and his harshness, his 
devotion to establishments and his hatred of waste, his courage 
and his frequent desertion of his party, may alike be traced to 
the influences which surrounded his younger days. 
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For the rest, any one who wants to recall the external facts of | canal, and their white foam more like cream, with a tinge of 


Sir James Graham’s life, his elections, and speeches, and votes, 
and reforms, and Parliamentary failures, will find them set forth 
by Mr. Torrens in very lucid, very accurate, and wonderfully 
unimpassioned style. The book is a trifle lengthy, but its author 
never forgets a date, omits a figure, or leaves the reader to wade 
without the best help indexes may afford. 





AT ODDS.* 
Tue Baroness Tautphcus properly belongs to a rather past 
away school of novelists, which she has refreshed and revived for 
us by variations derived from her large experience of Continental 
society,—we mean the school which (whether involuntarily or 
didactically) sets forth a delicate and refined prudence as the basis 


of social life, and endeavours to measure characters and careers | 
with reference to that standard. Without, of course, the genius | 
of Miss Austen, without the priggishness, but not, perhaps, | 
always the equal in intellectual vivacity, of Miss Edgeworth, the | 


authoress of ‘‘ The Initials ” and “Quits” constantly reminds us of 


that playful, secular school of fiction, so little now in vogue, | 
which believed in the divinity of Good Sense, accepted without | 


question the conventional morality, and found its stimulus less 
in warmth of feeling than in the keen edge of occasional repartee, 
and the sharp contrasts of the different schools of manners in 
different classes of life or different national characters. The 
proprieties are very different, of course, in the South German 


chocolate, than the dangerous and angry ocean breakers. 
Partly this is due to intrinsic tameuess in the dialogue, the calm 
caused by a liberal outpouring of the oil of common sense over 
the troubles of this angry life,—but much, also, to the want of 
description which may supplement the dialogue, and give some 
glimpse of the agitated world beneath the calm outside of 
prudent cultivated women. Doris, for instance, the lively, 
| affectionate, glory-loving Ivish girl, whose passion is meant to be 
real, though little more than a concentrated form of affection, 
seems even unnaturally calm and conventional without being 
| intended so to be, owing to the needless frugality with which the 
authoress uses the power of giving us a direct glimpse into her 
jmind. Even Hilda, the passionate, spirited, jealous little 
“married maid,” seems tame in her demeanour, and even 
obtusely insensible of her injuries, owing to the dead level of the 
somewhat wooden dialogue within which the delineation of her 
character is confined. Now and then we see that it is not so,—but 
/a better art’st would have kept up the vision of the smoulder- 
ing fire beneath, by interspersing description with conversation. 
There is another considerable defect in the book. ‘The external 
framework of incident is taken from the straggling, discontinuous 
Austrian wars of Napoleon, and is painted with much skill. But 
| the characters for which this exciting scenery is the stage are 
'not very well adapted to it. Except, perhaps, the Irish hero, 
| Frank O'More, who is but an imperfect sketch, the characters 








society, to which the Baroness Tautphoeus is accustomed, from | are peace characters on a theatre of war, and are in no way 
those which were acknowledged more than fifty years ago by | accommodated to the electric atmosphere they breathe. It may be 
English and Irish authoresses,—but they predominate in exactly | perhaps said that the effect of long wars is to indurate society, so 
the same way in the imagination of the writer, and give the | that there is little perceptible difference between its moral sur- 
same kind of advantages and disadvantages to her pictures. face in time of peace and in time of war. No doubt much of the 

And in many respects the refined conventional prudence which | awe and novelty of emotion caused by great national peril and 
lies at the foundation of these pictures of life, has an artistic | calamity wears off very quickly,—but, for all that, the feverish- 
advantage over its deeper modern substitutes, mainly ou the very | ness remains,—the attitude of expectancy and of impatience—the 
ground that, being constitutionally quieter in temperament, it | general selfishness caused by habitual fear on the one hand,— 





leaves room for a broader and more vigilant study of external 
life. Of course, where, as in Miss Edgeworth, Decorum takes 
almost a prophetic attitude, and insists on proclaiming its tedious 
gospel to the world, much of this advantage is lost. But apart 


| the occasional heroism of habitual self-sacrifice on the other. 
| Now, the principal characters of this book have none of this 
tint and tone about them. They are what the sheep in Land- 
seer's picture of “* Peace” would be, if they were transferred into 





from this extravagance of the prudential school of manners, | the centre of his dreary battle-field. ‘They are not hardened in 
there is some gain to the range of literary portraiture in the | the way in which people who live on a field of peril become at 
sober tone of mind which judges everything by a standard too | Jast hardened, but they are really the tranquil characters of a 
little elevated to admit of any contemptuous neglects or any acts | leisurely generation mechanically shifted to a vacant space in the 
of intellectual obeisance. We are generally sure to get a wider | scenery of an intermittent earthquake. Hilda, intended to be 
reach of experience and, so far as they go, a more trustworthy a character of the ardent kind, lives serenely for years at a 
account of social characteristics, from those who sketch society by | great distance from the husband who may almost at any time be 
its own standard, than from those who probe the grounds of con- | liable to wounds and death, and never seems to trouble her mind 


ventional morality at the moment they are painting its results. 

At Odds is not a very good specimen of this school of novel, 
and is written with less vivacity than the same authoress’s 
previous efforts. The sober tone of the characters delineated is 
curiously contrasted with the unnaturalness and extravagance of 
the leading idea of the plot. The conduct of Frank O’More is in- 
credible; the apathetic way in which it is viewed by the other 
persons concerned is still more incredible; and one is amazed 
that the mind which created the feminine characters could have 
had the audacity to conceive so unusual a “ basis of operations ” 
for minds so conventional. Indeed, the individual outlines of 
the various characters are occasionally scarcely distinguishable 
from the block of average good sense out of which they are all 
cut in a kind of bas-relief. Not that they are not distinctly 
enough imagined; but the dialogue in which they are intended 
to disclose themselves is so overlaid and even overridden by dun- 
coloured common sense, that the various personalities lose their 
specific expression beneath that semi-opaque superficies. 

Indeed, the style in which the Baroness Tautpheeus excels should 
contain rather more description of character and rather less mere 
dialogue than is to be found in this tale. You need a very delicate 
dramatic power indeed to supersede the use of that great instru- 
ment which the novelist reserves to himself, but which the drama- 
tist does not possess—the power of describing directly what you 
intend your character to be,—a power which may often be used 
with great effect in helping the reader to discern shades of mean- 
ing that would not otherwise be visible. The authoress of Aé 
Odds does not use this instrument nearly as much as she might 
and should. She relies too much on her dialogue, and yet her 
dialogue is tame. The purely imaginative part of the story, 
though it is full of storm, contest, rivalry, and defeated hope, 
reminds us of a Dutch sea piece, with its phlegmatic waves 
looking as if they were raised on the surface of an enlarged 





* At Odds. A novel. By the Baroness Tautpheus. Two vols, Bentley. 


very much on the subject of his perils. The truth is, it is 
painfully evident throughout that the framework of incident is 
not fitted to the characters which move through it,—that the 
jhistorie scenery has been imagined well, and the actors in it 
_imagined respectably, —but that the latter were not imagined for 
| the former, nor the former with the latter. The rapids of the 
Napoleonic war are distinctly conceived, but the beings who navi- 
| gate them are transplanted from the quiet generation which 
| followed it. 

Still there are great merits in the book. The German Counts 
Sigmund and Emmeran are admirable pictures; the Director 
and Minna Pallersburg are slighter sketches, equally life-like,— 
and the two half-sisters and their mother, though, as we have 
said, too much crusted over with Anglo-German decorum, or too 
intrinsically tame, correspond with their parts, and are distinctly 
enough conceived. Then itis always delightful to get into the 
Tyrol under the Baroness Tautphceus’s guidance, for it always 
brings back memories of blended magnificence and simplicity,— 
of a hearty, childlike, and statuesque peasantry, living in scenes 
which fill and thrill the imagination such as no other country in 
Europe can yield in equal measure. At Odds is by no means 
equal to this clever authoress’s best works ; but it will give plea- 
sure to many, and perhaps even delight to some. 





STANLEY’S JEWISH CHURCH AND EASTERN 
SERMONS.* 

‘Ix Hans Andersen’s charming story, “ The Snow Queen,” there 

is a quaint passage of which we have been sometimes reminded 

while reading good Bishop Colenso’s latest arithmetical essays. 


* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I Abraham to Samuel. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
| University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. London: John Murray. 1863. 


Sermons Preached before His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during bis Tour 
in the Kast in the Spring of 1562, with Notices of some of the Localities Visited. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Published by command. London: John Murray. 
1963. 
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The little hero of the tale, finding himself helplessly dragged | 
over very rough places by the sledge of the Snow Queen, got | 
sadly frightened, “and tried to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but he | 
could only think of the multiplication table.” On the other | 
hand, we rise from the perusal of Dr. Stanley's delightful lectures | 
with the wish that he had given the arithmetical element a little | 
more prominence. To take a solitary, but significant instance, | 
while the Bishop of Natal emphatically expresses a not quite ex- | 
ceptional distrust of the historical accuracy of the statement that | 
Moses led not fewer than 600,000 armed men out of Egypt, Dr. | 
Stanley contents himself with these quiet observations :—‘ It | 
is difficult to conceive the migration of a whole nation under 

such circumstances. This difficulty, amongst others, has in- 

duced the well-known French commentator (Laborde) to reduce | 
the number from 600,000 to 600 (!) armed men. The great 
German scholar (Ewald) defends the correctness of the original 
numbers. . . .. We may leave the question to the critical analysis 
of the text, and of the probabilities of the case, and confine our- 
selves to what remains equally true under either hypothesis.” No 
doubt, “ under either hypothesis,” the great moral and theological 
elements involved inthe emancipation of a race from slavery would | 
equally retain their place in the Hebrew history ; but surely the 
difference between 600 and 600,000 is too enormous to leave the 
narrative of any of the outward events connected with the Exodus, 
the life in the desert, or the settlement in Canaan, unaffected. 
For if you start with the assumption that there were but 600 
men capable of bearing arms, the whole story of preternatural 
help, of fear in the presence of enemies, and of the comparatively 
disorganized popular conditions during the times of the Judges, 
acquires a certain self-consistency ; but when you adopt the 
other supposition, the historical difficulties become many, if not 
insuperable. We do not, however, attach the least suspicion to 
Canon Stanley's method of dealing with this question, and similar 
questions. If he does not, as a rule, attempt the solution of diffi- 
culties, he never pretends to be ignorant of their existence. He 
would say with Butler, “I don't know the whole of the case.” 
He believes, apparently, that somewhere between the corrosive 
criticism of the more pronounced Germans, and the intolerant 
doginatism of Hengstenberg, there lies an ample tract of what 
may be called free soil from which very rich spoils are to be 
gathered. And within this more or less definite tract we 
cannot but think that he is, on the whole, the most success- 
ful of later inquirers, whether English or Continental. In thus 





writing we do not mean to disparage the worth of Bishop Colenso’s 
investigations. As Dr. Stanley himself admits, in a brave and | 
manly note, at the end of his lectures, ** the cause of religion has 
everything to gain, and nothing to lose, from an honest inquiry,” 
like that of the Bishop of Natal,—words which seem to indicate 
that he does not sympathize with the verdict which a certain 
** literary criticism” has somewhat oracularly pronounced against 
Dr. Colenso’s volumes, as adverse in spirit to the religious life 
of England. The love of wisdom is just as much an intellectual 
factor, as the wisdom of love is a moral element, in all truly 
spiritual life; and if to ourselves Dr. Stanley’s lectures are 
specially attractive from the predominance in them of the latter 
quality, we do not the less admire the integrity and courage of 
the Colonial Bishop—we do not the less protest against the 
pitiful censures which have been launched against him from high 
places. It would bea fatal day for the Church of England 
should she ever authoritatively proclaim that there is no room 
within her borders for such men as Dr. Colenso. 

But still, we believe that Dr. Stanley's synthetic and con- | 
structive method will, in the end, and even more directly, reach 
those results which are sought for by the critic who pursues only 
the analytic way. Analysis announces that tradition has raised 
old fact to a fabulous power. That is very likely, replies the 
synthetic expositor; but beneath the accidents, and without | 
feeling called on to discuss or dispose of them, I find those | 
verities, moral and historical, which at once illuminate the past, | 
are largely applicable to the present, and hopefully predictive of | 
the future. 

The following sentence contains a frank and comprehensive | 
enunciation of the conception which Dr. Stanley's various learn- | 
ing and fine apprehensive tact, have enabled him to form of | 
the genesis of the Jewish historical books as we now possess | 
them :— 


“In the marvellously tesselated workmanship which the historical | 
books of the Old Testament present,—in the careful interweaving of 
ancient document into a later narrative—in the editing and re-editing of 
passages where the introduction of a more modern name or word be- | 
trays the touch of the more recent historian, we trace a research | 
which may well have occupied many a vacant hour in the prophetic | 








schools of Bethel or Jerusalem, and at the same time a freedom of 
adaptation, of alteration, of inquiry, which places the authors or editors 
of these original writings on a level far above that of mere chroniclers 
or copyists. Such a union of research and freedom gives us, on the one 
hand, a view of the office of an inspired or prophetic historian quite 
different from that which would degrade him into the lifeless and 
passive instrument of a power which effaced his individual energy and 
reflection; and, on the other hand, presents us with something like the 
model at which an historical student might well aspire, even in our 
more modern age, and if from the handiwork and composition of these 
writings we reach to their substance, we find traces of the same spirit, 
which will appear more closely as we speak of the prophetical office in 
its two larger aspects. By comparing the treatment of the history of 
Israel or Judah, in the four prophetical books of Samuel and of Kings, 
with the treatment of the same subject in the books of Chronicles, we 
are at once enabled to form some notion of the true characteristics of 
the prophetic office as distinguished from that of the mere chronicler or 
Levite.” (p. 445.) 

Quite in accordance with this felicitous characterization of the 
chief existing materials of Jewish history,. Professor Stanley 
thus writes in the introduction to the lectures :— 

“Tt has been at various times supposed that the books of Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel, were all written in their present form by those 
whose names they bear. This notion, however, was in former ages 
disputed both by Jewish and Christian theologians, and is now rejected 
by almost all scholars. It has no foundation in the several books them- 
selves, and is contradicted by the strong internal evidence of their con- 
tents.” (p. 30.) 

In certain quarters where the living Word of God is re- 
garded as syuonymous with dead letters, and where “ the 
foundations of our faith,” which are surely hid with Christ in 
God, are conceived of as resting on the contingencies of 
legends, errors of transcribers, yea, even on “the second 
stomach of a hare,” sayings like the above will meet with 
a ready anathema as the mere utterances of unbelief; but 


| but all truly thoughtful men among us, especially all thoughtful 


young men, will receive them gladly. Amid the imbecile mani- 
festoes of the Episcopal bench, it is at least some com- 
fort to know that there is one examining chaplain who 
will not demand of candidates for holy orders a reasonless 
submission to the shibboleths of an effete criticism, but who, 
on the contrary, will rather require that with free and filial 
hearts they shall endeavour to trace the footsteps of the Divine 
Providence in the great sanctuary of history. 

Equally acceptable with Dr. Stanley's estimate of the quality 
of the historic materials of the Hebrew history will be the in- 
dication of his convictions on the subject of inspiration, and his 
more express deliverances on the nature of the prophetic office. 
For example, in the twentieth lecture, instead of employing the 
mechanical or magical formula “ Plenary Inspiration ” as applied 
to certain books, our author digs down to the moral element, 
when he writes of the visitations of the Divine Spirit, and 
says :—“It is well known that the only full sense of the word 
inspiration is that in which alone it is used by the Church of 
England, and the ancient Church generally, in the far wider 
sense of the universal mind of the whole Church, and all 
good in the human heart and intellect.” But while Dr. 
Stanley thus recognizes the comprehensiveness of inspira- 
tion, he is not precluded from holding that in a quite 
special sense the pervading spirit “spake by the prophets.” 
The prophets might be, as the more eminent of the Nazarites 
were originally named, “ seers,” beholders of visions, and oc- 
casionally, too, they were foreseers. They saw “ within 
the green the mouldered tree.” They saw that a burden of in- 
evitable doom was ready to crush every stronghold of iniquity. 
At times they uttered predictions, which failed not in being ful- 
filled to the letter—but predictions to which Dr. Stanley is 
careful to supply his readers with striking parallels from Gentile 
sources. Moreover, whilst among other peoples the golden age 
was a dream or regret of the past, the Hebrew prophets led 
forward the hopes of their brethren to a golden age in the future. 
There was on their lofty foreheads the light of the coming sun. 
But in strict speech the prophet was not the “ foreteller,” but the 
forth-teller,’ the grand credentials of his special commission 
being that be flashed back their inmost thoughts upon the startled 
consciousness of his hearers. Mere fortune-tellers, mere prog- 
nosticators of what was going to happen in Palestine, or else- 
where, on some future day, would have been left to dream their 
dreams in peace, nay, might have been petted and lodged in 
kings’ palaces; but the courageous proclaimers of the righteous 
Will that was working in men’s hearts and resisting their evil, 
must needs share a very different treatment at the hands of un- 
righteous priest or king. Dr. Stanley finds in Jewish Church his- 
tory three tolerably distinct periods. To the consideration of the 
first of these, extending from the call of Abraham to the death of 
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Samuel, the present volume is devoted. The second period, embrac- 
ing the tangled story of “‘ The Kings ;” and the third, dating from the 
Babylonish Captivity, and ending with the grand culmination of 
Jewish story in the birth of Christ, will occupy respectively a 
second and third volume. Whether or not Dr. Stanley is to be 
classed among our more profound thinkers —if some would rank 
hin rather among the eminent “ teachers” who luminously 
expound the known than among the “ prophets,” who widen the 
horizon of our consciousness and add to the permanent thought 
of the race—we are confident that all competent critics will be 
unanimous in their finding as to the untiring industry, the varied 
learning, the mastery of English, the rare geographical faculty, 
the narrative talent, the wakeful thoughtfulness, the earnestness, 
the happy sense of historical analogy, the human-hearteduess, 
which characterize the lectures before us. The lecture on 
Abraham is to us the most impressive. The author rises with 
his subject, if it be not more correct to say he is overshadowed 
by the grandeur of the bearing and faith of the “ Friend of God,” 
the “ father of the faithful.” Touching at every turn more familiar 
human elements, Dr. Stanley discourses on the epoch of “The 
Judges” with fresh elastic power, and to the merely English 
reader the rendering of the character of Samson, with his 
grim humour, uncontrollable even in his last utterance, when he 
prays to be avenged for the loss of but one of his eyes, will con- 
vey something like a new sensation. ‘To ourselves the least 
interesting portion of the lectures is that which treats of the 
life in the desert. We do not here allude to the adroit handling 
of the passage of the Red Sea, or to the protest against the 
multiplication of miracles for the Jewish commissariat, but to 
the impossibility, as it appears to us, of reconciling the anar- 
chic tribal life in the times of the Judges with the hypothesis 
of such organization in the desert as seems implied by Dr. 
Stanley. 

The perplexity which the poetic version of the sun’s arrest by 
Joshua has occasioned when petrified into Western prose is very 
satisfactorily disposed of, while the two lectures on Samuel and 
the nature of the prophetic teaching form an exquisite corona to 
the volume. There is even great dramatic power shown in the 
uuity of Samuel's life, and the concluding sentence on the great 
future to which alike Jewish and Christian prophecy carries ns 
forward is one of noble eloquence. 

The Eastern Sermons form a fitting pendant to the lectures,— 
preached, as they were, in Egypt, in Syria, in Palestine, and also 
at sea on the track of the great Jew who, as Professor Stanley 
forcibly says of him, “approached Damascus a furious persecutor, 
entered it a humble penitent, and left it a zealous Apostle.” The 
sermons are brief, but broad, always free from dogmatism, and 
replete with manliness, godiiness in its best sense, and genuine 
catholicity. To the sermons are appended some pleasant notices 
of places visited by the party of the Prince of Wales. The 
account of the jealously guarded Hebron is of real interest. 


MR. DICEY’S TRAVELS IN THE FEDERAL STATES.* 
It would be folly in us to affect impartiality in reviewing 
a book a large portion of which is a reprint of some of the best 
recent contributions to our own columns. We knew the charac- 
teristics and much of the contents of this book before it was 
published, and had we not valued very highly its author's 
capacities as an observer of political, social, and even physical 
phenomena, it is scarcely nevessary to say that they would not 
have appeared there. The book is, therefore, for us prejudged, 
as far as the great preponderance of its excellences over its 
deficiencies is concerned. Still, for a critic, it is unfortunately 
always possible to criticize, even without availing himself of 
Goldsmith's suggested dernier ressort of the amateur artist that, 
“the picture would have been better if the painter had taken 
more pains.” Indeed, this would scarcely have been true in Mr. 
Dicey’s case. The great charm of his book is the easy sliding 
facility with which his intellect apprehends all the striking 
features in the society and the scenes through which he passed. 
And the chances are great that if he had taken more pains he 
would have destroyed the greatest interest of his pictures. There 
is a view, and a true view, of life, which can only be caught by a 
person who, so to say, is alive but not attentive to what is going 
on—who takes it in without making it the focus of his thought. 
All very shrewd observers—that is, observers whose province it 
is to gather in the larger lineaments of an extended drama—are 
aware of this, and almost superstitiously avoid attending too 
earnestly to that of which they wish to retain a clear impression. 
If you gaze, you begin to concentrate your attention on single 


* Siz Months in the Federal States. By Elward Dicey. Two vols. Macmillan. 























points, to lose the proportions of the whole, in short, to prepare 
for something on a very different scale from a truthful compen- 
dious impression of a wide horizon. An observer who wishes 
not to generalize, but to observe truly, must not strain his sight. 
The most sagacious glimpses of life are half random glimpses, 
received incidentally, as it were, sometimes through half-opened 
eyelids—not earned by frightful vigilance. Goethe used to lie 
in wait for a good observation of life, not to go out in search 
of it, in which case he was almost sure, he thought, to miss 
it, but to watch his own mind till he caught a true glimpss 
coming in, as it were, to him. That was poetic observation; but 
there is the same faculty in the traveller, and Mr. Dicey has it in 
an eminent degree, with the merits and defects it carries with it. 
He sees truly and graphically because he does not strain his 
sight, but goes about with a cosmopolitan kind of facility and 
felicity, allowing the world to look in upon him rather than 
gazing out upon the world. 

This it is which seems to us to constitute the peculiar air of 
flexibility and suppleness about the intellectual perception dis- 
played in this book. And nothing can exercise such a faculty more 
than the elastic American institutions and character, stretched 
as they are in the most disproportionate way at some points, and 
scarcely developed at all in others. Look at them from an English 
point of view and your impression will be either a caricature, 
like Mr. Dickens’s, or all sorts of hasty and imperfect generaliza- 
tions upon them, of little value in themselves and of no use as a 
description. But Mr. Dicey does not look upon tiem from an 
English point of view. His mind adapts itself with wonderful 
ease to the pictures it receives, and reflects them, not from the 
glazed surface of crystallized prejudices, but simply from a clear 
receptive memory. A more impartial observer can scarcely exist 
than Mr. Dicey, for he does not, as Bacon says the physical 
philosopher should, put leading questions to the social life he 
observes, but he gives the effect of seizing the impressions made 
upon him without any conspiracy of his own. Hence, though 
favourable to American society on the whole, there is seldom for 
a moment any doubt as to the genuineness of his observations. 
You see the defects as clearly as the merits. The general result 
is an impression of fearful monotony and uniiormity io the free 
North, at an average level very much above the average of Eng- 
lish society, but very much below the average of educated English 
society. The account which Mr. Dicey gives of the Capitol at 
Washington is,in fact, a type of the Northern society,—unfinished, 
involved, straggling, full of convenient passages by which you 
can find your way when you know them, but without any clear 
commanding characteristics which give strong definite character 
to the picture :— 

“The whole building has still an untidy, unfinished, almost tumble- 

down, appearance. The immense iron dome, which will vie in magnitude 
with that of St. Peter’s, and which, like the Roman cupola, you can see 
for miles and miles away, rising grandly over that hilly campagna 
country, is still a bare framework of beams and girders, surmounted by 
a crane, ominously resembling its brother of Cologne Cathedral. Blocks 
of unhewn marble lie on every side, scattered about the pleasant grounds 
which lead from the Capitol to the foot of the steep hill on which it stands. 
The niches are still without their statues, and the grand entrance without 
its giant doors, which visitors to Rome must remember so well in Mr. 
Rogers’ studio; while, in many parts, the staring red-brick walls are 
still without their marble facings. Even when the building is completed, 
I think the effect inside will always be disappointing. Vast as the 
Capitol is, there is a want of great open spaces in it; and you wander 
through endless passages, and richly-roofed corridors, and stately stair- 
cases, Without coming across one point of view which leaves a strong, 
definite impression on your mind. There is, too, a characteristic 
absence of artistic propriety about the whole arrangements. The great 
centre circular hall is blocked up with a scaffolding, on which a number 
of second or third-rate historical pictures are exposed to view, some of 
them for sale.” 
The effect thus given Mr. Dicey impresses more and more deeply 
upon you with every picture he gives of American society,— 
however little it may be his intention or object to produce this 
impression. Listen, for instance, to his admirable account of the 
Parliamentary orators — 

“ Speeches are delivered to be printed and circulated amongst consti- 
tuents, rather than to influence the audience to which they are 
addressed ; and, indeed, the newspaper summaries are ordinarily so 
meagre, that any member who wishes for a full report is obliged to 
have his speech reprinted. Probably, in consequence of this, the custom 
of reading speeches, or referring constantly to memoranda, is very com- 
mon, and mars the effect of the discussions. There is an amount, too, 
of unimpressive gesticulation which becomes painfully monotonous. I 
saw one member, who, during a speech of an hour, kept advancing and 
retreating constantly up an open space of some twelve feet in length, 
like the Polar Bear at the Regent’s Park gardens; another, who always 
sidled from one desk to another; a third, who swung his arms up and 
down with the regularity of a windmill; and a fourth, who kept turning 
like a teetotum towards every part of the House in turn. The constant 
accentuation, too, of unimportant words, and the frequent misplacement 
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of the right emphasis to the wrong place, makes long listening to an 
American debate wearisome to an Englishman. Still, the one remark- 
able feature is the marvellous fluency of the speakers. Everybody has 
the gift of speaking—the power, at least, of stringing words together 
without a hitch. I never heard an American member of either House 
stutter, or hem and haw, as nineteen-twentieths of our speakers do | 
when in want of a word. And this is not solely because the speeches 

are prepared beforehand. I have constantly heard members interrupted 

in their speeches, and unexpected questions put to them, yet they al- 

ways replied with the same perfect self-possession, and almost fatal | 
fluency of language. Whether this arises from the fact that, ‘unac- 

customed as I am to public speaking,’ is a phrase no American out 

of his teens could use with truth, or whether, as I think, it is due to 

some characteristic excitability in the race, which supplies words at 

command, I cannot say. The fact is certain, that though I never heard 

anything in the way of American parliamentary oratory which rose to 

the height of eloquence, I never heard so much average good speaking 

in any English assembly.” 


This uniformity, monotony, elasticity, excitability, and, con- 
sequently, “fatal fluency” of the democratic North haunts 
you throughout Mr. Dicey’s book, notwithstanding its justly | 
high estimate of the country and all that is in it, and pro- 
duces the impression of consisteat impartiality of which we have 
spoken. And his descriptions of scenes are as vivid, soft, and easy 
as his descriptions of society and institutions. His main fault, not 
as a traveller but as a political critie of American institutions and 
persons, strikes us as being another aspect of his merits. He is so 
completely a man of the world recording his impressions, —though 
with a strong an] manly preference, indeed, for the interests of the 
poor and the many,—that he scarcely measures even public men 
by any standard of his own, accepting them rather as features 
of a social landscape than estimating them as statesmen. This | 
gives almost an American tone to these parts of his book, for it 

is American to look upon men as elements in an irrepressible 

destiny, rather than as beings to be measured by a standard and | 
ruled by alaw. His account, for instance, of President Pierce's | 
Attorney-General, Mr. Caleb Cushing, one of the most un- 
principled politicians of the States, wiil give our readers a glimpse 
of what we mean. This is, however, in a traveller the better 
error of the two. When a couutry is so much of an enigma as 
North America is to Englishmen, it is far better to accept any- 
thing as inevitable and describe it as a feature of nature, than 
to intrude the often impertinent criticism of English preposses- 
sions. Let us add that to us the brief glimpses of mere external 
nature are some of the most delightful chapters of a lucid, in- 
structive, and pleasantly-flowing book. 





THE COURT OF PETER THE GREAT.* 

Tats book is by far the most valuable addition recently made to 
our knowledge of Peter the ‘ Great.” Ordinary readers had an | 
idea that despite his ability and the strides which Russia made 
under his rule, and notwithstanding his taste for the sea, and | 
for manual labour, the Czar Peter was at bottom rather a brute. 
This belief, however, rested rather on the account of the murder 
of his son, and on a mass of very dubious anecdotes, than on any | 
evidence which the public were inclined to accept, and was very | 
generally rejected. Tradition was friendly to the great Czar, | 
partly because, while possessed of absolute power he strove like | 
an ordinary mortal to improve his information, and partly be- 
cause his reign was favourable to English interests—a circum- 
stance too often atoning in British judgment for any amount of | 
villany. Every story to his disadvantage was accordingly ex- 
plained or denied, every proved accusation excused by references | 
to bad education, the savageness of his people, and his own 
proneness to fits of more than Asiatic rage. A latent suspicion, 
however, remained which this book for the first time 
confirms. It is a diary kept by J. G. Korb, Secretary to | 
the Embassy despatched by the Emperor of Austria to | 
the Czar in 1698, to settle the terms of an _ offensive 
treaty against the “enemies of the Holy Cross,” the Turks. The | 
Embassy remained in Russia some months, during all of which 
time the secretary, a shrewd, observant, and slightly sarcastic 
man of the world, jotted down all he heard or saw that he deemed 
important. On his return he implored permission to publish his 
narrative, which was granted, the diary being in Latin, and the 
work was pretty widely distributed ; but the Czar took offence at 
its descriptions, and the book was almost suppressed. Seven copies 
only are known to hare been preserved, and of these one, retained 
in the library given by the Cardinal of York to Frascati, was 
found by Count MacDonnell, and by him translated into English. 
The quaint style of the original has been carefully preserved, and 
the story bears the impress of truth in every line. 

It is full of praise of the Czar, but it proves, incidentally as it 








* The Court of Peter the Great. By an Austrian Secre of Legation. Translated 
by Count MacDonnell, Bradbury aud Evans. ed aah , 





| Muscovite rack alternated with these.” 


| were, and without a word of blame, that he was an irredeemable 


savage, reigning over a people but one degree less bloodthirsty 
than himself. The Czar had been absent in Belgium when the 
Ambassador arrived, but he returned post haste on intelligence 
of the revolt meditated by the Strelitz, and the Embassy speedily 
obtained an idea of the strange character they had come to con- 
ciliate. The Czar held a feast on the day of the New Year, 1s 
September, and invited among his nobles some common sailors, 
“with whom the Czar repeatedly mixed, divided apples, and 
even honoured one of them by calling him brother.” All this 
while the Court barber was shaving such of the guests as wore 
the beard, and the refractory were punished by repeated boxes 
onthe ear. At the very first dinner to the Embassy his Majesty 


| told the Polish Envoy, jesting on his fatness, “It was not in 


Poland, but here in Moscow, that you crammed yourself,” a low- 
bred hit at the free maintenance the Czar gave to all Ambassa- 
dors. ‘Then, quarrelling with the General-in-Chief, he left the 
room, questioned the private soldiers as to his misdeeds, and 
returning, “drew his sword and facing the General-in-Chief, 
horrified the guests with this threat, ‘By striking thus, I will 
mar thy mal-government.’ Boiling over with well-grounded 
anger, he appealed to Prince Romadonowski, and to Dumunoi 
Mikitim Mosciwicz; but finding them excuse the General-in- 
Chief, he grew so hot that he startled all the guests by striking 
right and left, he knew not where, with his drawn sword. 
Knes Romadonowski had to complain of a cut finger, and 
another of a slight wound on the head. Mikitim Mosciwicz was 
hurt in the hand as the sword was returning from a stroke. 
A blow far more deadly was aiming at the General-in-Chief.” 
He was saved by General Lefort, the Czar's tutor, and probably 
the only man he ever loved; but his master’s affection did 
not save him from a “hard blow on the back.” Another 
evening seeing Menchikoff dancing with his sword on, he 


| taught him to lay it aside “ by inflicting a box, to the force of which 


the Llood that spouted abundantly from his nose bore witness.” 


| On another occasion, while General Lefort was giving a dinner to 


the Envoy and the Czar, Peter annoyed by the quarrelling of 
twoofthe guests, high nobles of the Court, threatened them with 
immediate death, and violently struck his host for attempting 
to mitigate his fury. “One of the Boyars was abusing the 
freedom of speech rather too much in the Czar's presence, im 
Bebraschensko ; but he has been castigated bodily, and the smart 


of the stripes has duly impressed upon him how much it behoveth 
| to be of reverent speech with his Sovereign.” 


The amusements 
were as uncivilized as the pleasures, both partaking in the 
highest degree of the Asiatic contempt for opinion. “ A sham 


| Patriarch and a complete set of scenic clergy, dedicated to 


Bacchus, with solemn festivities, the palace which was built at the 
Czar's expense, and which it has pleased him now to have called 
Lefort’s. A procession thither set out from Colonel Lima's 
house. He that bore the assumed honours of the Patriarch was 
conspicuous in the vestments proper to a bishop. Bacchus was 
decked with a mitre, and went stark naked, to betoken lascivious- 
ness to the lookers on. Cupid and Venus were the insignia on 
his crozier, lest there should be any mistake about what flock he 
was pastor of.” 

These, however, are trifles compared with the punishments 
inflicted on the Strelitz. These licentious troops, who had been 
pampered by Sophia into quasi independence, were incessantly 
plotting rebellion, and might, had they been united, have upset the 
throne. They had, however, neither leader nor organization, 
revolted by regiments or groups of regiments, instead of en masse, 
and were put down with merciless severity. Hundreds were 
slowly roasted to urge them to confess, and many more 
broken on the wheel, the Czar being always present, and 
often himself the executioner. Some officials whose curiosity led 
them to the dungeons, found the Czar and the chief Boyars 
engaged in torturing the prisoners in ways not specified, but 
which may be guessed from the following description :—*“ After 
being most atrociously flogged with the knout, fire was applied 
to roast them; when roasted, they were scourged afresh, and 
after this second flogging, fire was applied again. The 
These tortures, it is 
specially affirmed, took place in the Czar’s presence, as he was 
afraid to trust the examination to the Boyars. The “Czar had « 
Strelitz broken on the wheel chiefly for having dared to say that 
General Lefort was the cause of the Czar’s travelling abroad.” 
“At length, consideration for their youthful years and the 
weakness of their unripe judgment saved five hundred Strelitz 
from capital punishment, but their noses and ears were cut off, 
and they were transported to the remotest frontier provinces with 
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that indelible stigma for the crime they had meditated. Fiera, [ author. (London: Longman.)--About a year and a half ago (Sept. 7, 1861), 


bedchamber-woman to Sophia, and the confidant of all her secrets, 


was dragged to be interrogated by the Czar under the torture; | 


but when she was stripped naked, and groaning under the lashes 
of the knout, it was perceived that she was advanced in 
pregnancy; and on being pressed by the Czar she imputed it to 
her libidinous commerce with a certain chorister, by which 
admission, and by confessing about several things concerning 
which she was questioned, she freed herself from further lashing.” 
But she was beheaded, nevertheless. The Czar himself would 
thunder at his Boyars for trembling, “for that no fatter victim 
could be immolated to God than a wicked man.” Men were even 
tied alive upon the wheel, only their feet being broken, there to 
.die of hunger; and one man was hanged close by the 
window of the Czar’s sister's room with a petition tied 
in his fingers, in mockery of the petitions his sister had received. 
These atrocities were, in all cases, due to the personal order of 
the Czar, who, on one occasion, after racking a rebel till the 
bystanders “heard the horrible crackling of his members torn 
from their natural sockets,” ordered him to be roasted for a 
quarter of an hour. With that strange strength which seems 
given to men in such hours, the poor wretch still refused to be- 
tray his accomplices, when “ the Czar, tired at last of this exceed- 
ingly wicked stubbornness of the traitor, furiously raised the 
stick which he happened to have in his hand, and thrust it 
violently into his jaws—clenched in obstinate silence—to break 
them open, and make him give tongue and speak. And these 
words, too, that fell from the raging man: ‘ Confess, beast, con- 
fess!’ loudly proclaimed how great was his wrath.” 

“Tt was the vice of the age!” Trash. This crowned execu- 
tioner was the contemporary of William the Third, of the man 
who “ was resolved to deny his enemy the privilege of being a 
martyr.” “It was the way of his people!” Peter professed to be 
in advance of his people, and the Archimandrite of Moscow, 
horrified by his cruelties, interceded for the victims, and was 
roughly repulsed. ‘‘ It was necessary for the country.” Death 
was, but not torture ; for the Strelitz simply defied him, and the 
Secretary of Legation records repeatedly his impression that 
these horrible punishments had no effect whatever. He was 
mad! A madman, then, re-organized Russia, doubled his empire, 
made an army, built a fleet, and so impressed himself upon 
Europe that he received the title previously confined to Alex- 
ander of Macedon and the Emperor Karl. ‘The Czar was simply 
a brute, a whitewashed Asiatic, capable, like all Asiatics when 
opposed, of the most horrible cruelty, and wholly insensible 
even when present to the spectacle of human suffering. We 
doubt if it did not titulate him with a pleasurable excitement, 
as it is said to have done Nero, and did do many a Roman 
patrician. There is no proof in all this, that the Czar was not 
the statesman he is reputed to be; but that he was also a brute 
is now indubitable, and let him in future be so described. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——__ 

The Victoria Magazine—The first number of this new shilling 
magazine, issued by Miss Faithfull, has appeared in good time. It is 
not, as might be expected from the publisher’s name, a woman's 
magazine, and has not in this number one woman among its contribu- 
tors. The articles are all readable, but the best and most original, Mr. 
Senior’s paper on Egypt, is far too short. Magazines should never be 
scrappy, and the most self-indulgent of readers would have borne 
twenty pages of Mr. Senior’s acute cross-examination of foreigners in 
the Pasha’s service without flagging or weariness. Mr. Dicey writes 
an amusing, but sketchy description of social life in the United States, 
and Mr. Townsend an equally sketchy account of an Englishwoman’s 
career in India. Mr. Hutton contributes a curious analysis of the 
“psychology of the mediatized spirits,” and decides that while the 
hypothesis of communication with spirits does not explain the frauds, 
the hypothesis of fraud does not explain the facts. 
is contributed by Mr. T. Trollope, and may be good by and bye; and the 








only contribution which even in a first number must be condemned is | 


the first. The ode which opens the magazine is simply rubbish. 
Magdalena, By Peter the Venerable, A.D. 1092. Translated by the 
Rey. Alexander Ross. Music by C. G. Hamilton. (Oetzmann and 
o.)—With a laudable desire to adapt some of the beautiful Latin 
Hymns of the middle ages to the exigencies of ovr modern Church 
services, the Rev. A. Ross has commenced a series of translations with 
an elegant and well adapted version of “ Pone luctum Magdalena.” 
Mr. Hamilton's music, though scarcely, perhaps, in perfect accordance 
with the character of the words, is carefully and artistically com- 


posed. 
The History of Girolamo Savonarola and of his Times. By Pasquale Vil- 
lari, Translated by Leonard Horner, F.R.S., with the co-operation of the 











The inevitable tale | 





we expressed a strong opinion that Professor Villari’s life of the great 
Italian prophet Savonarola was the only book yet published that was at all 
adequate to the subject. We were, therefore, prepared to welcome Mr. 
Horner's translation, and, when we learned that he had obtained the 
author’s co-operation, to expect a work of more than ordinary value. 
We regret that these anticipations have not been realized. In the first 
place, the translation is not complete. Mr. Horner has chosen to omit 
almost all the documents quoted in the original, under the double plea 
that he does it with the author’s approbation, and that persons disposed 
to criticize “will naturally prefer to consult them in the original 
language.” As Signor Villari has no copyright in England he could 
not forbid any mutilation of his work, and may have felt a delicacy 
about resisting the wishes of a friendly translator. But we cannot 
believe that he either wished or suggested the curtailment of his labours 
by at least one-fourth, and we do not see why the English reader who 
does not know Italian should be debarred the whole evidence about 
Savonarola’s trial. This fault of judgment would in itself seriously 
impair the value of the edition. But Mr. Horner has committed the worse 
fault of giving throughout a paraphrase, rather than a translation. 
His author's style absolutely disappears under his hands, and the 
meaning is sometimes altered’ or impaired. Take, for instance, 
the first paragraph in the fifth chapter of the second book: 
“when we observe that all the new laws he brought forward 
were preceded by one or more of his sermons.” In this passage, “he 
brought forward” is an interpolation by the translator, and changes the 
whole meaning of the passage. A little further on we find, “ when we 
have considered all this, and have takeninto account the number of the new 
laws, and have constructed, as it were, the whole plan of the Govern- 
ment, &c.” Here the original is, “and when, at the end of this exami- 
nation, bringing together the various Jaws, and reconstructing, so to 
speak, the form of the whole Government, &c.” Nor is the book better 
as it goes on. In the ninth chapter of the fourth book, “che s’erano 
trovati alla difesa del convento,” “‘ who had taken part in the defence 
of the convent,” is rendered,“ who had been found among the defenders 
of the convent ;” and “ ecco le virtu di San Marco!” “ behold the virtues 
of St. Mark’s!” is transformed into “here you see what the virtue of 
St. Mark's was,” the translator losing the whole pith of the passage in 
which the bloody weapons of Savonarola's followers are carried about as 
the outward and visible signs of his convent’s inward werth. These 
faults, it may be said, are rather those of a slipshod style than of 
ignorance, and do not affect the essentials of the narrative. To a cer- 
tain extent this is, no doubt, true. But as literal fidelity is the first 
requisite of a translation, a man who wantonly departs from it, and ex- 
poses the world to the necessity of another book, must be regarded as 
having failed mischievously. We can only warm our readers that they 
must not judge Signor Villari’s powers as an author by Mr. Horner's 
as an editor and a translator. 

What and How of the Eternal Worker : the Work and the Plan ?—This 
volume, which bears the name neither of publisher nor printer, is stated 
to be printed for private circulation ; and it is, we presume, in conse- 
quence of a change of intention on this point on the part of its author 
that a copy of it has been sent to us for review. In the present 
instance we are by no means sure that second thoughts will prove to 
have been best; for the contents of the work appear to us to be of a 
nature to render its general acceptance by the public neither a desirable 
nor a probable event. It is divided into three parts, which are entitled 
respectively, “ Inferences from Present Knowledge ;” ‘“ The Past;” and 
“The Movement and the Future.” In the first of these sections the 
author proceeds to sketch out a system of philosophical theology, which 
he offers to the public in lieu of that which he designates by the name 
of “orthodoxy.” He admits the existence of a God, “ eternal, in a 
unique entity, of ‘material’ substance, infinitely subtle or attenuated.” 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that this Being has ever degraded Him- 
self by performing a miracle, making a direct revelation, or imparting 
inspiration to any man. “The only inspiration,” our author finely ob- 
serves, “ that has moved man to action has been the normal working of 
his attributes in their diversified combinations in different idiosyn- 
erasies, as influenced by external circumstances.” He has a strong 
belief (which we entirely share) in the efficiency of physical science as 
an expositor of the Divine will; but we fear that he scarcely possesses a 
commensurate acquaintance with some of the most important of recent 
physical investigations, since he is an adherent of the material 
theory of light, heat, and other physical forces. But, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of his views is that which he holds on the subject of prayer, 
which he denounces “as having no efficacy to move Divine action, as a 
fallacious habit merely, which originated in primitive human error, and 
was maintained in ignorance, and as having an objectionable influence 
on man himself.” If, after this specimen of our author’s mode of deal- 
ing with the present, the reader wishes to follow him in his inquiries 
into the past and the future, we must leave him to pursue his investiga- 
tions on his own account. 

Essays and Reviews: their Origin, History, §c. By the Rev. R. B. 
Kennard, M.A., Rector of Marnhull. (Hardwicke.)—Those of our 
readers who are acquainted with Mr. Kennard’s former writings will 
readily believe that this volume contains a warm and intelligent defence 
of the essayists and reviewers from the numerous charges which have 
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been brought against them. After giving a brief summary of the con- 
tents of the volume in question, which he regards as the natural and 
necessary result of the application of the inductive system to the study 
of theology, he criticizes Dr. Lushington’s judgments with some severity, 
and proceeds to argue that the views held by the essayists and reviewers 
are not incompatible with membership of the Church of England. To 
us he appears to have gone far towards establishing his point; but we 
ean scarcely hold out to him any reasonable hope that he will succeed 
in convincing any of those who have already espoused the opposite side 
of the question. Among the few items of information which Mr, 
Kennard affords us respecting the facts of the case, we may mention a 
statement that it was owing to distinct pressure brought to bear upon 
them by some of their clerical patrons, that the original publishers 
of “ Essays and Reviews” were induced to request that the work might 
be transferred to a less dependent firm. 

Mildred's Last Night: or, the Franklyns, By the author of “ Agges- 
den Vicarage,” &c. (Bell and Daldy.)—A very pleasant, well-written, 
High-Church novelette, the object of which is, we imagine, to inculcate 
the necessity of “showing mercy with cheerfulness” in the govern- 
ment of a family. The story is well put together, and really contains 
a secret which is very fairly veiled from the penetration of the reader. 
Rigid sticklers for probability will, perhaps, object to such an incident 
as a young lady of twenty rushing up to Cambridge, bursting into a 
College meeting, and by her intercession saving her brother from 
impending rustication ; but the author of “ The Franklyns” has succeeded 


in investing even this remarkable proceeding with a degree of vraisem- | 


blance of which we should scarcely have supposed it susceptible. The 
first title of the book appears to us to be somewhat arbitrarily chosen ; 
for Mildred is far from being the leading character in the story, and 
what her “last night” was is a question to which, after reading the 
work, we are quite unable to suggest a satisfactory answer. Nor were 
we prepared to find the well-known portrait of the Empress of Austria 
in the late International Exhibition, which we have always regarded as 
representing a very high degree of positive loveliness, cited as the 


exact likeness of a face which, though “soft, bright, sensible, and 


modest,” is expressly stated to have had no pretensions to actual 
beauty. 

Narrative of a Secret Mission to the Danish Islands in 1808, By Rev. 
James Robertson. (Longmans. )—This is rather a remarkable little book. 
Its author is a Scotch gentleman, who in the early part of the present cen- 
tury was an inmate of a Benedictine Abbey at Ratisbon, where he chanced 
to become known to the late Duke of Richmond. This nobleman pre- 
sented him to Sir Arthur Wellesley, by whom he was shortly afterwards 
employed on a secret mission of considerable importance. Some of our 
readers may, perhaps, have forgotten that in 1807 Bonaparte induced 
the Spanish Government to place at his disposal 14,000 of their best 
troops, to form a corps of observation on the frontiers of Hanover, and 
that, having obtained possession of this army, he was very careful to 
prevent it from escaping from his control. The Marquis de la Romana, 
who was in command of this force, was known to be dissatisfied with 
his compulsory service ; and the English Government resolved to test 
his willingness to quit it by placing at his disposal abundant means of 
transport to any country whither he might desire to be conveyed. The 
communication of this offer to La Romana, a task of great difficulty and 
danger, was the mission with which Mr. Robertson was charged. This 
gentleman, on arriving at Hamburg, found that the Spanish troops were 


stationed in the Island of Fiinen ; and, having with much difficulty | 


succeeded in reaching that place, he delivered his message, which was 
ultimately accepted. The escape of La Romana and his troops was 
admirably managed ; and some months later Mr. Robertson succeeded 


in reaching England, after having been more than once in circum- | 


stances of imminent peril. He ultimately died at Ratisbon in 1820. 
The volume before us contains his own account of the fulfilment of his 
mission, which is simply and effectively told, and possesses considerable 
interest. It is edited by his nephew, Mr. Alexander Clinton Fraser, 
who gives in his preface a scarcely adequate explanation of the circum- 
stances which have caused its publication to be so long delayed. 

The Ionian Islands during the Present Century. By Captain Whyte 
Jervis, M.P. (Chapman and Hall.)—This timely little volume contains 
a concise but complete history of the Ionian Islands, from their 
cession to France by the treaty of Campo Formio, in 1797, to the 
present time. Captain Whyte Jervis clearly regards the proposed surrender 
of these islands to Greece with no favourable eye. He reminds us that 
Mr. Gladstone pronounced against this measure in 1858, and urges 
that since that time there has been no improvement in the condition of 
the Greek nation sufficient to warrant the abandonment of the con- 
clusion then arrived at. His book is worth reading. 

The Book of Days. Edited by R. Chambers. Vol. I. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—This work appears to be constructed on much the same 
plan as the well-known Year-Book of Mr. Hone. It is divided into sec- 
tions, corresponding to the days of the year; and its contents are of a 
very varied character. They consist of—l. Matters connected with 
the Church Calendar; 2. Phenomena connected with the seasonal 
changes ; 3. Popular notions and observances connected with times and 
seasons ; 4. Notable events, biographies and anecdotes connected with 
the days of the year; 5. Articles of popular archeology; 6. Curious, 
fugitive, and inedited pieces. The volume before us, which extends 


| from January to June, appears to us to be admirably adapted to the 
requirements of that large class of readers who like their information 
hashed. We hope that the second volume will be accompanied by an 
elaborate index, without which the discovery of any particular article is 
| likely to be an arduous task. 

The American Question, and How to Settle It. (Sampson Low. )}—The 
American question is to be settled, in the opinion of the author of this 
volume, by mediation and territorial adjustment. He agrees with the 
opinion arrived at by such different routes by Mr. Cairnes and Mr. 
Spence, that the question of slavery is really at the bottom of the 
American war. Reconstruction of the Union is, in his view, not only 

| impossible but undesirable, since, even apart from the insurmountable 
| difficulty of slavery, it contains within itself the seeds of inevitable 
dissolution. The Federal Constitution is not, he thinks, opposed to the 
secession of individual states. The only possible termination of the 
war is the perpetual severance of the free from the slave states, and 
the establishment of both on terms of independent sovereignty. This 
object is to be attained by mediation, and the time for such mediation 
has now come. His idea is to divide the North American continent 
into three distinct and independent sovereignties. The northern boun- 
dary of the slave states should be that fixed by the Missouri Com- 
promise, viz., 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude. The northern boundary 
of the free states should follow the 45th parallel of north latitude, as 
far as 75 deg. west longitude; so that the free states would give up 
to Canada the northern portion of the State of Maine, and the 
north-eastern corner of New Hampshire. All above this latter line 
should belong to Canada, which, with New Brunswick, should be 
| separated from England, and form an independent state. He also 
proposes that provision should be made for the total extinction of 
slavery in the year 1900. He appears to think it by no means impos- 
sible that such an arrangement as this should be accepted by both 
parties. Our author professes to be neither a Northener nor a South- 
erner, but simply a steady opponent of slavery; and his book, though 
it contains little that is really original, is worth reading. 

T. Michelet's La Pologne Martyr. (Paris, Dentu; Bruxelles, 
Lacroix.)—M. Michelet’s sympathetic nature is so bent on wielding the 
pen, which becomes a powerful weapon in his hand in favour of the 
weak, that he can hardly bring himself to acknowledge when common 
justice may be due to the strong. His advocacy of the Poles and all 
the oppressed nationalities of Europe has been so fervent and so lasting 
that, more than any other living French writer, he had a right to 
raise his voice and glorify the “Niobe of nations.” His present 
glowing plaidoyer, in which the words gush out, fervid, eloquent, and 
scalding, from an overflowing, indignant heart, has, however, not been 
composed for the occasion, Unless we are greatly mistaken, ex- 
cept the preface, we have met with all these graphic pages in the 
form of separate pamphlets; but they do not lose their interest on that 
account. The reprint shows once more that a sympathetic mind 
is the truest prophet; for the fate which M. Michelet predicted 
as far back as 1846, 1848, and 1851, to Russia, then the incubus 
of Liberal Europe, has come to pass in our days, and he may 
well say, “When I told and foretold what people see now, and 
| that long ago, whom had I with me? Nobody!” Russia had 
| always speculated on inspiring a feeling of terror, on “a permanent ’93 ;” 
her constitutional weakness was unravelled as soon as one antagonist 
boldly rose against her. M. Michelet’s book contains three parts— 
Ist, Kosciusko, a noble biography of “the last knight and first citizen 
of Eastern Europe ;” 2nd, Les Martyrs de la Russie, the sad history of 
Poland in the present century; and 3rd, Revolution du Danube. 
| Rinaldo. By Chandos Hoskyns Abrahall, Author of “ Arctic Enter- 


prise,” &c. (Hodson and Son.)—Mr. Chandos Hoskyns Abrahall, who has 
already written one or two poems on or about Sir John Franklin, has 
| atlength taken a more ambitious flight, and has produced “ a dramatic 
poem, in three acts.” The scene is laid on the coast of the Adriatic, and 
| in a forest near Venice; and the date, which is by no means clearly 
indicated, is, as far as we can make out, by no means recent, The 
| work is an indisputable tragedy, since, before it is over, nearly every- 
body has killed and been killed by everybody else. By a bold stroke of 
| ingenuity, the author makes the heroine, after having been poisoned, 
| go mad for two or three pages before her death. The leading charac- 
| ter, who is somewhat vaguely described as “ Rinaldo, a Guardian,” is an 
awful ruffian, who not only commits several murders, but also bestows 
upon his nephew advice which reminds us strongly of Sir Giles 
Overreach’s instructions to his daughter. Mr. Abrahall’s blank verse 
is not positively bad; but we fear that he has, in the present instance, 
somewhat overtasked his powers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


My Ministerial Experiences, by the Rev. Dr. Buchsel (Alex. Strahan and Co.).—The 
Negeb, or South Country of Scripture, by Edward Wilton, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.). 
—Village Sermons, by G. F. de Tressier, B.D (Macmillan and Co.).—Essays on the 
Pursuits of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe (Emily Faithfull).—Helen Lindsay ; 
or, the Trial of Faith, by Ellen Barber (Emily Faithfull).—Calendar of State Papers, 

| Domestic Series of Charles II., 1664-65 (Longmans).—The Types of Genesis, by 
Andrew Sukes (Longmans),—Playtime with the Poets, by a Lady (Longmans).—Chris- 
tianity and Common Sense, by Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart., M.A. (Longmans).—A 
Dark Night's Work, by Mrs. Gaskell (Smith, Elder ,and Co.).—A Simple Woman, by the 
Author of “ Nut Brown Maids” (Smith, Elder, and Co.).—The House of Scindea, by 
Johu Hope (Longmans).—. ines—Fraser’s, the Cornhill, Macmillan's, Blackwood's, 
the Victoria, &e.—History of Sandford and Merton, by Thomas Day (Longmans).— 
Geography Classified, by Edwin Adams, F.R.G.S. (Chapman and Hall). 
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ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Norniman’s Pure Tea; very 
choice at 3s. 1d. and 4s, “High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
(formerly 4s. S+.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Agents in every town supply it in Packets. 


AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz ; or in a case for 
the country, 29s., railway carriage paid — No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, F.C., 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. 
free on application. 


§S T E O-E ID O 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL’S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 








Prices Curreut 





N.— 


| LOCK 
| 


and 30 Regent | 


RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, | 


springs, or wires, and without operation. ‘ ‘ 
a lifetime, aud warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 


One set lasts | 
| or 
| 2,000 of the firmest and most regular stitches per minute. 


MARRIAGE 
CHRISTIAN 


CHRISTIAN 





TROUSSEAUX 
AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


and RATHBONE, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


AND INDIA OUTFITS. 








STITCH 


UNRIVALLED PRIZE 
SEWING 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MEDAL 
MACHINES, 


y HEELER and WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with all recent 


improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c., &e. 


Wil Stitch, Hem, Fell, 


tind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. 
der; elegant in appearance, strong and durable; the work wil! not ravel; and they will make from 500 to 


Is simple in design, not liable to get out of 


They can be used equally well for the finest 


Gasriet, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, | Muslin, or the thickest Cloth; and will stitch with great beauty and regularity every description of work that 
can be done by means of hand sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses. 


Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, Loudon; 154 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 

American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to 7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 


C APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, . 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sance Vendors, and wholesa’e of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 

Soho square, London. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peunrys, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peenrins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCER. 








*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor’, | “ 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and Brackwe_n, Messrs. | One-and-a-balf Dozen Full-Size 


Barcray and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


parse and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream. Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper... .........23 Od 
Super thick ditto......33 5d | Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s per 
Large Blue Ditto....33 Ou doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper....... 4s Od ls, or 33 9d per ream, 

Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s Gd per thousand, Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective iuvention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 6d., and Sls. 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Join White. 
Post-otlice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 














UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn iu bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime ; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 73. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 


LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and J ondon. 














Instruction Gratis to every Purchaser. 
139 Regent street, W. 


Tilustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 axp 68 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
S pply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 

Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTaBlisnep IN SuHerriecp, A.D., 1810. 
yates BROTHERS ‘ SUN” TABLE 

i KNIVES, 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Catiers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stampet on the 
blades; they are of the first qua'ity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 











Es. dfs des. a 

Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 
Kuives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 °° 6 O412 0 

| 
| Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 621! 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 GO1L 0915 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 6 
Complete Service ...... £414 6618 6916 6 


| 





| Broad street. 


MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





HANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM 
and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 15 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
_ Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Established 1807. 











UNDER HER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGF, 
i OYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON. 
STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Pre- 

fession and the public in general that the PUMP ROOM 
is OPEN from the first Monday in MAY until the end of 
OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course of 
the most Rexownep CoNrineNTAL MINERAL WATERS, 
with the same happy results as et the Natural Springs. 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the 
year at the Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short account of the CuRATIVE Errects of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 

None are genuine which have not the name of 
“Srruve” on the label, and ou the red stamp over the 
cork. 


IVE POULTRY.—Every variety of 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveecceur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Orvuamental Water Fowl, Go'd, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROLX, Importers, 36 Great St. Audrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ITCH and SONS BREAKFAST 
BACON has received the approval of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness. uis celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and separate pieces. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, E.C. 








Established 1784. 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 


obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—" Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, TomLry, REN- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 








[a= EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 
and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
9 000 SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
a9 application (Ornamental and Useful), of 
these interesting Metals, are now on view at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regent street. 
Admission by card. 
UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
all Climates, at EF. MOSES and SON'S, 
) EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
WU 1NG for all Classes, and all Ages, &e., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 











MHE CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 
SABLE” SULT, from 30s. at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 





ovens CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON’S. 





I OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





H's and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





| OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheftield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at suuset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

. All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
gure. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
mouey returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “* Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


HYAM’S Stock of SUMMER OVER- 
e COATS and UNDERCOATS includes all the 
New Styles, which are made from every fabric introduced 
this season. 
Prices of Summer Overcoats, 15s. to 423. 
Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 153. to 503. 
Prices of Office Coats, 12s. to 30s. 
L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street; and West end, 189 
and 90 Tottenham-court-road. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

—‘ The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 
tion.”— Court Journal, 

Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s. 

24s, 26s., and 288. the half-dozen, according to size. A 

lmeasure and instruction for measuremeut sent post free. 


I. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, London, E.C. 
~ HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 


EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufacturers, A box contaiuing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 33s, 
Patterns sent to select from on receipt of three stamps. 

N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain fronts, 2ls., 243., 
and 27s. the half-dczen. 

R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 























HIRTS.— FORD'S COLOURED 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seas -n are decidedly those wade of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 

FE. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 
Oxford street, W.—CLARETS, l4s.; Sherries, 18s. ; 
—_ 20s.—City Offices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars, 
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\ R. SIMS REEVES will sing “ ADE- 
4 LAIDA” (accompanied by Madame ARABELLA 
GODDARD), and “ DALLA SUA PACE,” atthe MON- 
DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall, on 
MONDAY Evening, May 11. Sofa stalls, 5s.; baleony, 
33.: area, 1s. Tickets and programmes at Cuarret and 
) New Bond street. 












AST THREE REPRESENTATIONS. 
| —Mr. HENRI DRAYTON'S 
“FEDERALS and CONFEDERATES.” Polyzraphie 
Hall, at Eight o'clock; and on Wednesday next, 6th May, 
Two Performances wil] be given on the occasion of Mr. 
and Mrs. DRAYTON’S BENEFIT. Afternoon at three, 
evening at eight. “News from the North and South,” 
present aspects of the “ War in America.” Every spot 
of interest is pourtrayed in the pictorial illustrations 
which accompany this highly enteresiing entertain: nent. 
Tickets may be had at the principal Libraries and 
Musiesellers; and at the Hall, from elevea till three 


hN R. EDMUND YATES’S INVI?LA- 

TIONS te EVENING PARTIES and the SEA- 
SIDE; A SPIRIT-RAPPING SEANCE. An entirely 
new part, entitled, TWENTY MINUTES with a 
MEDIUM, will be given on EASTER MONDAY, and 
every Evening. Medium, Mr. Yates; Visitor, Mr. Howitt. 
‘There will also be several new arrivals at the SEA SIDE. 
To commence at eight, Saturdays at three. Stalls, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; balcony, 1s. Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
MEDAL to THRESHER and 











PRIZE awarded 


GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL | 
G | chest tocontain the above, and 
| knives, &e., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 


SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, aud India Gauze Waistcoats 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. ‘ 





OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. and D. 
NICOLL’S NEGLIGE SUITS of CHEVIOT 


WOOL. The Cheviot Wools exhibited at the Great Exhibi- 
tion having met with such high commendation, Messrs. 
Nicoll have had manufactured cloths in various colours 
and substances, suitable for Spring, Summer, or Autumn 
wear, and which, as a “Trade Mark,” they call the 
NICOLL CHEVIOT. These cloths possess the advan- 
tages of great durability, neatness, and moderate price— 
viz., Negligé Jacket, 21s.; Vests, 7s. 6d.; Trousers, 13s. 
6d.; thus the Negligé Suit from the Nicoll Cheviot will 
be 2 Guineas. These garments can also be had separately. 
Nicoll’s New Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots, and 
other Overcoats, Two Guineas. 
Overcoats, One Guinea, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W. ; 
22 Cornhill, E.C. ; and 10 St. Anu's square, Manchester. 


MHE KNICKERBOCKER— 
Messrs. Nicoll’s New Registered Design for Knicker- | 

bockers. The novelty consists of a device in trimming | 
ta the graceful form of the Fern, covering the kuee, at 
once forming a pretty and useful ornament to that part | 
which has hitherto been found to wear so soon in a play 
dress. The neatness and economy of this arrangement | 
will at once be seen. This Suit is supplied at 2ls., made 
from the coll Cheviot,” and other useful materials. 
The Negligé Suit for young gentlemen is also supplied | 
from the “ Nicoll Cheviot,” at 31s. 6d. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W. ; 22 
Cornhill, E.C. ; and 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester, 








L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 
e of the Celebrated WATERPROOF DRIVING 
and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her | 
Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn street, and formerly of 
Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, | 


Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground. | L 


—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 





Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 


| 
| 
HEY are neither so low in price as to | 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor | 

so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In | 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, C. 
ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 

RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. | 


OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, | 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), complete in | 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by Plan- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, | 
balancing, juggling, &c., taunght.—Open daily, from 10 
am. till8 p.m. Single admission for exercise, 1s. ; one 
month's ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 


_. LANDS’ MACASSAR  OIL.— 
This ELeoant and Fracrant Oi is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal 
to foursmall, and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Chemists and 
a *,* Ask for ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
IL.” 


DY NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu - 
tions, more especially for ies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
le Ctnemniate the 














jon ; and sold by allresp ug 
the world. 








| TH 


Entertainment, | 








Tweed Shower-proof | 


} full milk, for SALE. 


SILVER 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- | 


duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON. | 


when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
aud Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or nevtally, as by no} l 
it be distinguished fi 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 


ps5ibie Lest can 
n real silver, 

















a 
3. 
Ss 

“a 
: b soak 
12 Table Forks .......... 111302 4021000150 
12 Table Spoons ..«+.....- 11302 4021009350 
12 Dessert Forks ........ il 401120115 0) 170 
12 Dessert Spoons ........ ft 40112011501 170 
12 Tea Spocns ....... --+ (01601 201 501 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis .... /0 10 0/0 13 60 15 019 150 
2 Sauce La ovate 0 600 800 900 90 
1 Gray 6601000 1LOo Lo 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ../0 340 460 500 506 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. .. jo 180 230 260 20 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 0 260 360 400 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. il 401 761 WoL wo 
1 Butter Kuife ......... . jo 260 560 600 70 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 0 10001700 17 01 O00 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 330 460 500 50 
i a nee : 19 913 103 1419 6l1e 40 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
a relative number of 


and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


BE DSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from...........+**+.+.12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ..... seeeee S38. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from ..-... 63. Od. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil .... +s: oe cess ce eed. Od. per gallon. 


Wu S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Rauge 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 





| 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
| man yard. 


RETONNE COW DEPOT,  144:, 
Church street, Shoreditch, tive minutes’ walk from 
the Eastern Counties Station —W. KEER and Co. beg to 


| inform noblemen, gentlemen, and parties seeking first- 


class pure-bred Cows, they have a very choice HERD, in 
Au inspection is most respectfully 


solicited. 


N? CURE NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 

BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that 
it is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 





| KERSHAW'S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 


this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in Lumbago, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Gout, Tic 
Douloureux, Indigestion, Paralysis, Nervous Debility, 
Asthma, Spasmodic, &c. It restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. The Belts can be had on loan 
for a month and tested, free of charge ; 5s. to 15s. each if 
kept. Testimonials confirming the above sent free. 
“7 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

“Sir,—Before I wore your Voltaic Electric Belt, I was 
a great sufferer from Lumbago, but since I have betaken 
myself to your remedy, I am glad to say that I have not 
hal an attack, and have great pleasure in adding my 
testimony to its efficacy.—Yourstruly, “J. CRIDLAND,” 

Mr. Cridland is the highly respectable solicitor of that 
name. 

Dey; dt, 11 Crooked lane, King William street, City. 





\TOTHING IMPOSSTBLE— 
4 The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co. Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
hair is once restored one application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour. 

One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 
Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, 
may be inspected on application. 


WO-FOLD EXTRAORDINARY 
CURE effected by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and 
OLNTMENT.—Mr. J. Webb, Boot and Shoe Maker, 
Chapel street, Daturcevin, Ireland, writes, uuder date 
Jan. 10th, 1863, that he has been afflicted for 17 years 
with a most dreadful asthmatic cough and shortaess of 
breath, and latterly was also subject to benumbed sensa- 
tions in his limbs, attended with heavy drowsy feelings, 
which threatened an apoplectic fit. In alarm he consulted 
the most skilful of the profession within many miles of 
his residence without avail, and fruitlessly used every 
means recommended by friends, till he heard of the re- 
pute of Holloway’s remedies, and resolved, with death 
staring him in the face, to give then a trial. They im- 
mediately relieved, and ultimately cured, him 





Hot-water Dishes, | 





A MALGAM ATION of the CITY and 
4 METROPOLITAN POLICE, 

In compliance with a requisition, signed by nearly 
three thousand influential citizens presented to me this 
day, I do hereby give notice that a PUBLIC MEETING 
of the CITIZENS of LONDON will be held at the 
GULLDHALL, on TU MSDAY, the Sth day of MAY next, 
at ONE for TWO o'clock, to consider Sir GEORGE 
GREYS BILL in Parliament for the Amalgamation of 
the City of Loudon and Metropolitan Police. 

é W. A. ROSE, Mayor. 

Mansion House, April 28, 1862. 
Goer AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Bauking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C., March $1, 1863. 


At?! ANCE LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1824. Capital, Five Mr..ions sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Monterione, Bart. 

Tarr Asscnances ina variety of forms fully explained 
in the Company's Prospectus, 

Fire Po.ictes issued at reduced rates for Mercantile 
Assurances, 

ForeigN AssURANCES arranged at Moderate Pre- 
miums., 








F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses furnished on application. 
Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
MERSEY DOUKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY, 
thes MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and 
five shillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods 
of Three, Five, or Seven years; or arrangements may 
be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders, 
Interest Warrants for the whole term—payable half- 
yearly, by the Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in 
London—are issued with each Bond. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to Gronos J. Jerrerson, Esq., 
Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, September 8, 1362. é 











th LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1836.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpoul; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London. 4 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the publie is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £1.417,808 
3. 41, 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Departineut .. £138.70 
Accumulated Life Reserve ee ° Fe rtes ty 
The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


roseicn AND COLONIAL MAIL 

PARCEL SERVICE. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Savety, Punctuality. 

FUROPEAN CONTINENT, Dariy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY, 

Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, Iudia, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden 
WEEKLY. 4 : 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 

AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers an fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
etfected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 25 Regent street, 8.W.; 
Chaplin's, Regent circus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 

Established 26 years. 


ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is secure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 
PRICE'S Treble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAFES, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors, Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools. Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read the “ Batley 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d, 
Georcre Paice, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works, 
Wolverhampton. 


UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT 
on WATERS’ PREPARATION of QUININE, 
(so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine ") testifies to 
its value. Full list of testimonials forwarded by Rosertr 
Waters, 2 Martiu’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester 
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ANGLO-INDIAN COTTON 


’ ] \HE 
COMPANY. (Limited.) 


Incorporated under “ The Companies’ Act, 1562,” whereby 
the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their Shares. 

Capital, £500,000, in 100,000 Shares of £5 each. 
First issue, 20,000 Shares. 

Five Shillings per Share to be paid on application, and 
Fifteen Shillings per Share on allotment. 

The holders of such first shares to have the preference, 
pro ratd, in all future issues. No call to exceed Twenty 
Shillings per share, nor to be made except at intervals of 
three months without the consent of a majority of the 
Shareholders present at a General Meeting. Twenty-five 
per cent. of capital not to be called up, but to remain as 
a reserved fund fur eventual exigencies. Interest at 5 
per cent. per annum will be allowed on all capital paid in 
anticipation of calls, and shareholders may anticipate 
calis by prepaying to notmore than 75 percent. on the 
shares they subscribe for. Arrangements will be made 
for the payment of dividends and the transfer of shares 
in India as well as in England. The deposit will be re- 
turned in full on all shares not allotted. 





Directors. 

Henry Cooke, Esq. (Henry Cooke and Co,, cotton 
spinners), Manchester. 

W. H. Hornby, Esq., M-P., cotton spinner, Manchester 
and Blackburn, 3 Spring gardens, London, and Shren- 
bridge Hall, Nantwich. 

Robert Hopwood Hutchinson, Esq., Mayor of Blackburn, 
cotton spinner, Manchester and Blackburn. 

Golonel R. Raynsford Jackson (Jackson and Brother, 
cotton spinners), Blackburn. 

John William Maclure, Esq., Manchester. 

Major F. Mason, Madras Service, retired, Willesden 
House, Middlesex. 

Robert M'Clure, F'sq., Mayor of Stockport, cotton spinner, 
Stockport and Manchester. 

James Pearse Peachey, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and 3 
Chester terrace, Regeat’s park, N.W. 

R. J. Tetley, Esq. (Bowman, Tetley, and Co., merchants), 
Liverpool. 

John Wood, Esq., cotton spinner, Glossop and Man- 
chester. 

(With power to add.) 

Managing Director—John William Maclure, Esq. 
General Manager—H. B. Richardson, Esq., C.E. 
Auditors—To be elected by the Shareholders at the first 
annual meeting. 

BANKERS. 

In London—the Union Bank of London, 2 Princes street, 

£.C. 


Tn Liverpool—Union Bank of Liverpool. 
In Manchester—the Manchester and County Bauk 
(Limited), Manchester, Blackburn, Preston, and Bacup. 
In India—the Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), 
Bombay, 27 Cannon street, £.C. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs. Peachey, 17 Salisbury square, London, F.C, 
Messrs. Karl, Sons, Hopps, and Orford, Manchester. 
BROKERS. 
London—Samue! Brown, Esq., 48 Threadneedle street. 
Liverpool—Messrs. Horsfall and Addison, Dale street. 
Manchester—Thomas Warner, Esq., Cross street. 
London Office—26 Bishopsgate street Within, F.C. 





Manchester Ollice—2 Bond street, Manchester. 





This Company is formed—Ist. For promoting the | 
growth of superior qualities of cotton, from New Orleans, | 
Egyptian and other acelimatized seed, in Khandeish and 
similar eligible localities in India, where the great depth | 
of rich, light, alluvial soil renders it peculiarly adapted | 
for the cultivation of cotton, and from which lines of 
railway now open up direct communication with Bombay. 
2nd. For purchasing cotton direct from the ryots by an | 
arrangement which gives the security of a law of contract, 
guarantees the payment of the Government tax, provides 
the ryot with meaus for the cultivation of his land, and, 
while freeing him from the extortionate exactions of the 
numerous class of middlemen, at the same time 
thoroughly secures the crop to the Company. 3rd. For 
erecting storehouses and factories, providing the ryots 
with seed of approved quality, establishing gins, churkas, 
hydraulic presses, and the most approved machinery for 
cleaning cotton expeditiously: With steam power in the 
interior of the country, in proximity to a railway, the ex- 
pense of half-pressing and temporary baling will be 
saved, and a good clean cotton torwarded without the 
risk cf adulteration. The establishment of telegraphic 
communication will enable the Company t» store cotton 
when ba'ed at the factory, until favourable opportunities 
for shipment are telegraphed from Bombay. Besides 
these advantages, the Company will effect a very large 
saving of the many intermediate charges between the 
grower and the English market. 

There is no other country in the world that can with 
justice be sail to offer such unquestionable advantages 
for the cultivation of cotton as the western and ceutral 
provinces of India. They contain most fertile land, 
possessing the qualities peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of the cotton plant, aud afford free, cheap, and abuudant 
labour. 

Press companies in Bombay pay 15 per cent. per annum 
dividends on their shares besides having twice increased 
them by way of bonus. 

The advantages of the company are :— 

Ist. That from India, cotton, equalling New Orleans 
middlings, may be obtained to any amount. 

2nd. That by purebasing direct from the ryots, large 
profits may be obtained by the saving of all the inter- 
mediate charges of middlemen. 

3rd. By cleauing, pressing,and baling in the interior | 
of the country, the cost of temporary, or half-pressing | 
and baling is saved. } 

4th. Profits on machinery for cleaning, baling, &c., as | 
shown by extract in prospectus. | 

5th. By sending clean (instead of dirty and adulter- 
ated) cotton to England there will be a saving of at least | 
| 





20 per cent. in freight, &c., besides the additional profit 
on the cotton. 

This company is the only one of a large number pre- 
sented to the leading manufacturers which has met with | 
their entire approval, and which, under any circum. | 
stances, they believe will return a large remunerative | 
profit. The shares have been largely applied for iu Man- 
chester, aud the other cotton districts, where manufac- | 
turers of high position have promised their c»-operation 
ani support; the remainder of the shares will be allotted 
pro ratd to the applicants, 

Prospectuses, and forms of application for shares, may 
be obtained at the several offices of the eompany ; aud of 
the Managers, Bankers, and Brokers. 


New Volume of the Bibliotheca Classica, 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 14s., cloth. 


THE 


AINEID OF 


VIRGIL. 


| BOOKS I. TO VL: WITH AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY, &c. 
By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., 

Professor of Latin, and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

Forming the Second Volume of the * Works of Virgil.” 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., and GEORGE BELL. 








HE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862, with limited 

liability. 

Capital £1,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £50 each. (With 
power to increase.) Itis proposed to call up £25 per 
share. 

In any increase of capital preference will be given to 

existing shareholders. 
DirecrTors. 

Peter Bell, Esq, (Messrs. Scott, Bell, and Co.) 

John Borradaile, Esq., Chairman of Calcutta and South 
Eastern Railway. 

James Fraser, Esq. (Messrs. J. and L. Fraser and Co.) 

John Hackblock, Esq., Director of City Bank. 

J. E. C. Koch, Esq., 1 Threadneedle street. 

Henry,Paull, Esq., M.P., Director of National Provincial 
Bank of England. 

William Rennie, Esq. (Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, and Co.) 

Michel E. Rodocanachi, Esq. (Messrs. Rodocanachi, Sons, 
and Co.) 

William Turquand, Esq.(Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, 
Youngs, and Co.) 

Joha Walker, Esq. (Messrs. Walker, How, and Co.) 

BROKERS. 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall,and Danfell, Lombard street, 
Messrs. Huggius and Rowsell, 1 Threadneedle street. 
Souicrrors. 

Messrs. Dawes and Sons, 9 Angel court, Throgmorton 

street. 





s 


BANKERS, 
City Bank, Tureadueedle street. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) 
Mr. John Henry Koch. 
Temporary oftices—No. 1 Tureadneedle street 
The object of this company is to centralize the large 
business carried on in negotiating debentures and bonds, 
making advances on railway and other securities, on 
mortgage or title deeds, and on works in progress, and 
to atford readily accessible channels to parties having 
the charge of Parliamentary bills, to contractors of un- 
doubted position conesrned in railways, or other exten- 
sive public works, and to owners of valuable property of 
varied character. 
It will facilitate, in connection with such securities, 
the business of baukers, capitalists, solicitors, agents, 


| and brokers, by relieving them of detail, and in the cases 


of provincial bankers, brokers, and others of the risk 
incurred by the transmission as at present of bulky and 
valuable documents; the formation of this company 
having, in fact, been suggested by extensive and in- 
fluential provincial bankers. 

It will undertake money agencies, will receive deposit 
loans for periods and at rates specially agreed upon, 
will assist to mature important financial schemes, and 
also transact all such business on commission. 

On the Continent similar institutions bave been estab- 
ished with great success, and have become the recog- 
nized medium for the agency of such transactions, while 
in Great Britain no such universally recognized agency 
exists ; and it is to supply this want on a scale commensu- 
rate with the financial operations of the country that the 
London Financial Association has been organized. 

No promotion money will be paid, and the preliminary 
expenses will be strictly confined to such as are indis- 
pensable. 

No remuneration will be received bythe directors until 
after payment of a minimum dividend of 5 per cent. to the 
shareholders; and a sum equal to one fifth only of the 
surplus shall be set «side as remuneration to the board. 

Applications fur shares may be addressed (in the form 
annexed) either to the directors at the temporary offices 
of the association, or through the brokers. 

Every such application must be accompanied by a 
payment to the bankers of the company of £1 per share 
on the number applied for. A voucher will be given by 
them for the amouut, which will be returned free of 
charge to the applicant shou'd no allotment be made to 
him. 

Upon allotment a further sum of £4 per share will 
be payable. A further sum of £5 after an interval of two 
months. Further calls of £5 per share will be made 
from time to time at intervals of not less than three 
months, until £25 per share shall Lave been paid. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the London Financial Association 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers the sum of 
£ I hereby request that you wiil allot me 
shares of £50 each in the London Financial Association 
( Limited), and I hereby agree to aceept such shares, or 
any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to 
pay the remainder of the deposit of £4 on the shares 
allotted, and to sign the articles of association when 
required. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Name in full...... cocecconce 
Address in full.... eoccee 
MBs cecccseceseaces maboese 





AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
\ ATCH CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work, Unequalled for 
wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 

Henry Escorr and Sox, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
T.ion square, London, W.C, 








This day is published, price 63. 
Ts NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXVIL. MAY, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 
The Disintegration of Empires. 
Danish Literature—Past aud Present. 
Ki» glake’s Invasion of the Crimea, 
Vegetable Epidemics. 
Hill Tribes in India. 
Modern Preachivug. 
M. Saisset and Spinoza. 
British Intervention in Foreign Struggles. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciarx, 
London: Hamitron and Co, 
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THE FINE ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 
fPHE ART-JOURNAL for MAY (price 


23. 6d.) contains notices of the Architectural Exhi- 
bition, the French Exhibition, and those of the Societies 
of British Artists and Female Artists—The Revival of 
the Fiue Arts in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
by the Cxvaliere Migliarini—British Artists: Abraham 
Cooper, R.A., by James Dafforne, illustrated—Prince 
Consort Memorial—History of Caricature and of Gro- 
tesque in Art, by Thomas Wright, F.S.A., illustrated 
—The Royal Wedding Presents—Machinery employed in 
Art-Manufactures, by Robert Hunt, F.R.S.—The Hard 
Woods used in Turnery and Wood Engraving, by P. L. 
Simmonds, &e. The line engravings are:—Cupid and 
Psyche, eugraved by F. Joubert after W. Etty, R.A.— 
Dido and Acneas leaving Carthage on the Morning of the 
Chase, by the late J. IT. Willmore, A.R.A.—The Prisoner 
of Love, by W. Roffe, from the statue by G. Fontana. The 
Part also includes the fourteenth portion of the Illustrated 
Catalogue of the LIuternational Exhibitior, in which are 
comprised specimens of Worce-ter and Coalport Porce- 
lain, Siiverwork, Jewellery, Terra Cotta, Chandeliers, 
Fans, Picture-frames, Ironwork, Cabinet-work, Stoves, 
Pianofortes, Carpets, Clock-cases, &c. 

London: James 8. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 








\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
a NEW TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single Readers aud large Societies may now obtain the 
best books, new or old, from Mudie's Library, at a cost 
exactly proportioned to the number of volumes and class 
of works required, from Five Shillings per annum fora 
single volume, to a Hundred Guineas and upwards fora 
large and well-assorted Library. 
For particulars see Mudie’s Library Circular for May, 
pies of which will be forwarded free on application. ~ 
CHarces Epwarp Mupig, New Oxford sticet, London 


GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 

experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 
a healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of Loudon, 
a FEW PUPILS, to be educated generally, or specially 
for public schools. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 
Afton, C.C., Messrs, Rivingtons’, Waterloo place, 
s.W 


B IRKENHEAD PROPRIETORY 
SCHOOL. (Limited.) 

WANTED, at MIDSUMMER, a SECOND MASTER, 
part of whose work will be to teach Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. Minimum salary, £170 pér annum. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach English and 
Elementary Latin, Writing, and Ar.thmetic. Salary, £100 
per annum. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent, on or before 
May 25, to the Rev. J. T. Pearse, the Head Master. 


Ps rITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS. Founded 1831, as the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours; the Annual Exhibition is 
NOW OPEN.— Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, opposite Marl- 
borough House. 


























JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








A S8OcraTION for PROMOTING the 
a GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND. 
Patroness—Her Majesty the Queen. 

A PUBLIC MEETING in aid of this Association will 
be held at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on MONDAY, May 11th, 
at two pm. His Grace the Arncuersnor of Yor«K in 
the Chair. The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chicester, 
the Right Hon. Lord Ebury, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., A.J. Beresford Hope, Hsq., Professor 
Owen, aud others, are expected to address the meeting. 

Tickets may be had of Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly ; 
J. Masters, Aldersgate street and New Bond street ; 
St. James's Hall, Regent street; and at the Institution, 
127 Euston road, N.W. 

Peers. — ee. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
Invention. Secured by letters patent, December 
1852. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, ara made 
and fiited in a few hours, without pain or extraction, 
on chemically prepared Iudia-rubber the colour of the 
gums, to which they are self-adhering; uo wires or 
fasteulugs required; they defy detection, and aifurd an 
amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any other 
material.—CONSULTATIONS FREE. 

9 G ROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR sQuARs.—No con- 
nection with any one of the same name. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


1963 





\ND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. | 
vith coloured and other Illustrations, 15s., | 
cloth, 


R. GARROD on GOUT and RHEU- 


NEW 
Small 8vo 


MATIC GOUT. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

“ We can confidently recommend it as not only highly 
philosophica but likewise thoroughly practical.” — | 
Lancet. 

“ We trust that we have done enough to show that it 


contains a st amount of the most valuable informa- 
tion.” —Dublin Quarterly Journal. 

London : WaLToN aud MaBeRLy, 
and Ivy lane. 


Upper Gower street 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXVL,, is now published. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Industrial Resources of India. : 

2. The Ame:ican War—Fort Sumter to Fredericksburg. 

3. Hist of Cyclopaedias. 

4. Salmon Rearing, Fishing, and Protecting. 

I il Criticism—Covlenso and Davidson. 

hd. 

Sensation Novels. 

. Kinglake’s History of the Crimea. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 

py, Sasees MAGAZINE 
Price 2s. 6d. 
ConrentTs. 

The Fut 

Late Lau 





be al 








for MAY. 


-e of the National Church, 
s.—A Tale. Chapters [V.—VI. 











The Priveiples of Currency. By Bonamy Price. 

Terra Rediviva. By Astley H. Baldwin. 

A Day at Athens. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Translation of Count Platen’s Lines., “Das Ende 


By the Right Hon, Sir Edmund Head, Bart. 
ith Spain in the Fifteenth Century. 
uuleld in Ireland, Part VIL—Bally- 


Polens. 
Negotiatio 
Lawrence B 

tullagh 
A Chapter on Superstition, 

Dante an! Beatrice. 

A Fortuizht in Ireland in the Lent of 1863. 
La Marguerite. By T. Steele. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis.—In Memoriam. 

Londou: Par«cer, Son, aud Bours, West Strand. 


4 to CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 41, for MAY, price One Shilling, with Four 
Illustrations. 


18 W 





Now ready, 


CONTENTS. 
Romona. (With Two Illustrations.) 
Chapter LIL.—A Prophetess 
-~ 1.111.—On San Miniato. 
LLV —The Evening and the Morning. 
L.V.—Waiting. 
LVL—The other Wife. 
inster Abbey (March 25th, 1863), 





By E. Letherbrow. 
London with the Japanese Ambassadors. 
By William Smith. (With an [)lustration.) 
on; on Skeletons, and some other things. 
ize Story of the Marquise de Douhault, 
Revelations of Prison Life. 
Tie Mental Condition of Babies: 
Tue SmaLct House ar ALLINGTON. 
tion.) 
Chapter XXV.— Adolphus Crosbie spends an 
Eveuing at his Club. 
» XXVI—Lord de Courcy in the Bosom of 
his Family. 
» XXVLUL—*On my Honour, I do not under- 
stand it.” 


Homesick. 


From Yeddo & 
Maladetta. 






(With an Ilustra- 


Suurrn, Eiper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


rpyuiky LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 

REViEW for MAY, being No. 29 of the United | 
New Series, is this day published, price 5s., and con- 
tains:—l. Discipline of the Bar.—2. The Rights, Dis- 








abilities, and Usages of the Ancient English Peasantry, 
Part VI.—8. Ace satisfaction.—4. May's Consti- 


wd and 
f EK 





tutional History of Administration to 
Foreigners Dying ia England.—é. Friedrich Carl Von 
Savigny.—7. The Alabama.—8. Lord Mackenzie on 
Romzn Law.—%. Judicial Statistics, 

London: Borrexworrns, 7 Fleet street, Her Majesty's 
Law Publishers. 











LATEs? EXCLUSIVE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
S hee7 LONDON and PARIS LADIES’ 
MAGAZINE for MAY (price One Shilling) con- 
tains Six Plates of the latest and most exclusive Parisian 
Fasnions, including a superb Robe made expressly for 
the Princess Clothilde; a most elegant and originally 
designed dress, worn by the Empress Eugenie at the last 
Parts races; a maguificent Court Train, considered a 
rare and fine speciinen of lace of modern manufacture, 
va.ved at One Thousand Guineas; and a most graceful 
end newly designed Morning Robe and Mautle, &c., &.: 
with Frei correspondence and all the fashionable 
notices of the monut).—B. Biaxe, 421 Strand, W.C. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 
and 68 Harley street, W. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, giving the advantage of a 
free education, will be vacant at Midsummer. 


Partieulurs may be obtained on application to Mrs. 
WILLIAMS, at the College office. 


Ek. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 

















April 13th, 1303. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 
and 68 Harley street, W. 

‘lhe ENAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES in 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS (open to any Ladies) will be 
held in the week ending June 27th. 
obtained on application to Mrs, 
College olfice. 


&. H, PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








Particulars may b 
WILLLAMs, at the 


April 13th, 1503. 


A NEW MANUAL OF ETHNOLOGY. 
Next week, post Svo. 
POPULAR HISTORY of the RACES 


Designed asa Manual of 


r 


4 of the OLD WORLD 
Ethnology. By Caagves L. Baacs, Author of “ Travels 
in Hungary,” &e 

Jous Murray, Albemarle street 


A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of MILMAN’S 

HISTORY of the JEWS. 
Now ready, third Edition, revised throughout, and en- 
With a new Preface. 3 vols., Svo. 
THE HISTORY of the JEWS, from 
I the EARLIEST PERIOD, continued to MODERN 
TIMES. By Hexgy Harr Mitmay, D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul's, Author of “ History of Christianity,” “ History 
of Latin Christianity,” &c. 

“ | have been requested, I may say urged, to publish a 
new edition of this work, which appeared upwards of 
thirty years ago. I am naturally anxious that a book 
which has, it may seem, lived so long and maintained 
some place, however humble, in the literature of the 
country, should be offered ina torm less unworthy of the 
favour which it has found with many readers. 

“ | have refrained from expanding the early history to 
any great extent. The history of the latter period I have 
enlarged very considerably.’ —Author's Preface, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


lurged. 





THR TRAVELLERS COMPANION. 
Now ready, Third E:ition, thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, with Woodcuts, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Ts E ART of TRAVEL; or, Hints on 
the Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild 
Countries. By Francis GaLrox, F.RG.S., Author of 
“The Explorer in South Africa.” 

“Mr. Galton publishes this liule volume for the use 
of tourists who travel far and * rough it.’ It would also 
put some useful ideas into the heads of men who stay at 
home.”"— Examiner. 

“A series of recipes for the alleviation of every 
imaginable difficulty that can beset a man in the wilder- 
ness. As far as our own experience will guide us—and 
we have had the fortune or misfortune to be obliged 
personally to test many of them—we can strongly com- 
mend them.”—Leader. 

“Mr. Galton has collected much yaluable and practical 
information in the present volume, which is intended as 
a manual for all explorers, emigrants, missionaries, or 
soldiers. It will be found a usefal supplement to Mur- 
ray’s Handbooks.”"—Liuerary Gazette. 

“A handbook such as this might prove a friend in 
need, even to an obi traveller, while to a young one, who 
intends to venture bey oud railways, it must be invaluable. 
—Athenum. 

Jousx Murray, Albemarle street. 





Just published, price 12s., cluth extra. 


R OUGH and SMOOTH. 
»v A Tale of our Own Time. 
By Lieutenant-Colouel CLernane, 
Late 79th Highlanders. 
London: Hamivroy, Apams, and Co. 
WiLL1AM ELGIn and Son. 


Edinburgh: 





Now ready, iu 12mo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
NTRODUCTORY BOOK to Dr. 
OLLENDORFFS NEW METHOD of LEARNING 
to WRITE, READ, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS, adapted to the Latin; or, the Latin Declen- 
sion Determined. By H. G, OLLeNvorrr, Professor of 
Languages. 
London: Wairtaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
This day is published, 
ONDON and its GAS COMPANIES— 
State and Condition of the Companies supplying 
Gas to the Metropolis. Being a Letter to the Secretary 
of State on the first Accounts deposited by the Com- 
panies, in accordance with the Metropolis Gas Act, 1300. 
By Samug. Hucnes, F.G.S., Civil Engineer. 
London : Warertow and Sons, 49 Parliament street, 
Westuinster, and 66 London wall, E.C , 186 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for MAY, 1863. No. DLXXI. Price 2s. 6d 
CONTENTS. 
Wilson's Prehistoric Man. 
Caxtoniaua.—Part XVI. 
No. 22.—On certain Principles of Art in 
Works of Imagination. 
The Life of General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 
Italian Briganudage. 
Ludwig Unland. 
My Investment in the Far West. 
The Landscape of Ancient ltaly, as Delineated in 
the Pompeian Paiutings. 
American State Papers. 
The Budget. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop 
London. 








and Sons, Ediuburgh and 





Now published, the first number of 
HE NEW REVIEW, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and LITE 
RARY. 

CONTENTS. 

. Preface. 
The Conservative Party. 
Italy, Rome, and Venice. 
. Fall of the Manchester Party, 
. Modern Scepticism. 
Frederick II. of Germany. 
Sensation Pictures. 
Ma riage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. 
Parliamentary Review. 
Reviews :—1. Watson's Life of Bishop Warburton.— 
2. Howitt's History of the Supernatural, and Homes 
Incidents.—3. Macknight’s Life of Henry St. John 
Viscount Bolingbroke.—4. Seemanu's Viti. — 5. 
Mayne’s Four Years iu British Columbia. 

Simpxin, Manswa.t., and Co., London. 
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On the Ist o: May, 1863, 
- y 7 
THE VICTORIA MAGAZIN 
Price One Shilling. 

Contexts or May Numper:—Social Life in the 
Uvited States By Edward Dicey.—The Unspiritual 
World of Spirits. By R. H. Hutton —A Poem. By Chris- 
tina Rossetti—Lindisfarn Chase. A Serial Tale. By T. 
A. Trollope. Chap. I—Silverton and its Environs, 
Chap. 1l.—At Weston Friary. Chap. I1..—The Family 
in the Close. The Career of Englishwomen in India. 
By Merelith Townsend.—A Journal kept in Egypt. By 
Nassau W. Senior.—The Great Actors of England in 1775. 
By Tom Taylor.—Social Science. Notices of Books. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 
H R.H. The Princess of Wales. 
H.R.H. The Crowa Princess of Prussia. 
H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Her Grace the Duchess of Argyll. 
The Viscountess Palmerston, ete., etc. 


SSAYS on the PURSUITS of 





E, 





| WOMEN. 





By Frances Power Copar. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, [Now ready. 
London: Emity Farrarvi., Printer and Publisher 
| in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 


| square; and 53a Farringdon street, E. 





WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 
Cheap Edition, 
In Three Volumes, sold separately, price és. each. 
This day is published, Volume IIL, price és., 
Qcanke OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


Containing :— 


| The SAD FORTUNES of AMOS BARTON, 


Mr. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE, and 
SILAS MARNER, the Weaver of Raveloe. 
Vols. I. and IL, price 6s. each, coutain 
ADAM BEDE. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 5s, 
re > 
OVE and MAMMON; and other 
| POEMS, By Fayyy Susan Wrvit., Author of 
“ Pansies.” 

“The authoress of ‘Love and Mammon’ possesses no 
slight poetic taste and feeling. She annihilates Mammou 
with her sarcasms, while she sings the praises of Love 
with all her heart, evincing such a genume admiration 
for what is noble,and such a thorough detestation of 
what is mean and selfish, that we canuot but be influenced 
in her favour. Her descriptions of nature are excellent, 
} and her verse is flowing and musical. Merits such as 
| these claim a respectful hearing for their possessor.”— 

Parthenon. 

“The promise which we found in ‘ Pansies’ is still in 
| the bud, and has not yet tlowered into full performance. 
Bat this secoud book is as rich, we think, in a still higher 
promise. Many glimpses here reveal the true poet's eye ; 
many lines have the real poets touch... ... The 
character of Flavia, with her siren beauty, is delicately 
drawn.” —Atienzum, 

“ This volume of poems is far beyond the average. The 
writer is possessed of a Pegasus."—Critic. 

“ Free from the vice of atfectation.”—Reader, 

London: Bei and Daxpy, 186 Fleet street. 

















Just published, feap. Svo., price 3s. 6d., 





THE STORY of QUEEN ISABEL; and 


other VERSES. By M. 8. 


jo « This touching story is told with force, solemnity, and 


pathos." —Guardtan. 

“ Real insight into feeling and character,and a power 
to express both by touches as subtle as they are true. . . 
Full of graphic details, which appear no less to the eye 
than to the mind. . . . The point of graphic terror is here 





| 





| 


reached and without straining. . . . Some of the minor 
poems are not less healthy than sweet.”"—Athenzum. 

** There is more sterling ore in this little book than we 
could cull from a score of volumes of the trash which is 
continually brought before us under the name of poetry.” 
—Reader. 


London : Bett and Darpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in ‘Two vols. 
{7 ODDS. By the Author of “ The 
i Initials ” and “ Quits.” 
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